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Editorial Notes 


LETTER on the singing of lieder and 
A opera in English (see correspondence 
section) prompts us to some reflections. 
There is much to be said on both sides of 
the fence in this matter. 
ent, Mr. Holst, quite logically says that 
“if the composer’s and librettist’s points are 


Our correspond- 


to be effectively made, it is essential that 
the story be fully understood.” But he 
feels that in unfamiliar works sung in a 
foreign tongue such an understanding will 
be absent, even if the libretto is read. We 
are not sure. Listening to music demands 


much concentration; 


surely the listener 
can give equal concentration beforehand 
to the libretto. 


More important: we doubt if there are 
before the public today more than a dozen 
singers whose diction is clear enough to 
be understood. Even in some Gilbert and 
Sullivan revivals, not to mention some of 
the grand operas we have heard in Eng- 
lish, the audience has difficulty understand- 
ing the words. With so many foreign ar- 
tists at the Metropolitan whoce English at 
best sounds not unlike gibberish, the re- 
sults when bellowed forth in full voice 
over an orchestral forte would be fright- 
ful to hear. Many Italians and Germans 
have told us that in the operas presented 
in the original language, sung by natives, 
the words are often unintelligible; what 
would happen if these singers had to sing 
in English? 

Mr. Holst points out some of the ab- 
surdities, such as loud admonitions to be 
quiet, and prolonged choruses on “Away, 
away”. Why sing in English and heighten 
that absurdity? 


Again: how many opera librettos are in 
any way worth attending as drama? Surely 
no more than 20 in the whole realm of 
opera. Why translate, then? A_ reading 
ot the libretto will suffice: the plots are 
not so complicated nor the dialogue so 
brilliant that the listener will miss immortal 
lines. Some famous operas, like La Trav- 
iata, are But La Dame 


aux Camellias is quite another thing from 


also famous dramas. 


(Conlin { on pag 324 
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EARS ago the English journalist, Neville 

d’Esterre, remarked that, in his opin- 
ion, “the great soloists are never heard to 
perfection contending against an orchestral 
accompaniment”. He maintained that the 
greatest powers of the foremost artists are 
evoked “in works of simpler and more deli- 
cate proportions”. Recalling performances 
by Eugene Ysaye and Raoul Pugno he said 
that in his memory the “highest level of 
all artistic interpretations was reached by 
those two artists: Pugno the ideal interpre- 
ter of classical music on the piano; Ysaye 
perhaps the greatest soloist of his time on 
any instrument. They played together as 
one soul. It was impossible for the listener 
to realize the two individual minds and 
temperaments at work. A mystic might 
have supposed that the spirit of Beethoven 
himself had taken possession of the two 
artists and was guiding their fingers.” 


It seems to me that these lines might 
well have been written about the recent 
Heifetz-Toscanini performance of the Beet- 
hoven violin concerto and also, with some 
modifications, about the Horowitz-Toscan- 
ini performance of the Brahms second piano 
concerto. It is unfortunate that the re- 
cording of the Beethoven is not on a par 
with the performance; it should have been 
made in a large hall, as the Brahms con- 
certo was, instead of in that notoriously 
lifeless Studio 8H, from which the NBC 


Symphony Orchestra broadcasts. 


At the time that d’Esterre made the re- 
marks cited above, he was a strong endorser 
of the player-piano, but not the phono- 
graph. He found musical reproduction on 
the latter in those days (1925) invariably 
untrue, “giving the listener, at best, a 
garbled idea of the reality”. He pointed 
out then that one of the chief faults with 
reproduced music was the missing element 
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of personality, ‘an element which seems 
to me as important in musical as in dra- 
matic interpretation”. Regular readers of 
this magazine, which has published articles 
by d’Esterre from time to time, do not 
need to be told how he feels about the 
modern phonograph. No doubt, the col- 
lector will appreciate that he recognized 
the record even in the acoustic era “as a 
preserver and reproducer of beautiful sing- 
ing voices”. Yet, I know that he agreed 
then with many great singers who have 
contended that their art did not vitally 
sound in their acoustic records—that the 
intensity of their singing was not fully 
conveyed. (Both Emma Eames and Mar- 
cella Sembrich have expressed this belief 
to this writer. ) 


Today, I believe, d’Esterre would agree 
with us that the phonograph has proved 
on more than one occasion that as high a 
level of performance has been obtained in 
many concerto recordings as in those works 
requiring smaller ensembles, and of “‘sim- 
pler and more delicate proportions”, 


Being an ardent devotee of chamber 
music, I would be the last one to deny its 
greater subtleties, its finer nuances. Yet, 
I firmly believe that there is no vehicle 
of expression that can reveal more telling- 
ly the great artist’s temperament, genius, 
and sensibility than a great concerto. The 
concerto was designed primarily to exploit 
the skill of the executant, but the great 
concertos also generally give the player full 
opportunity to run a wide gamut of emo- 
tions. Take, as an example, the basic trio 
of all modern violin concertos—the Beet- 
hoven, the Mendelssohn, and the Brahms. 
There is a wide variation of tempo and 
shading in each of these; they own lyrical 
as well as dramatic passages, heroic as well 
as tender themes, and they demand of the 
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player a wealth of tonal nuance as inspir- 
ing and enlivening as the color-shadings 
obtained by a master painter. 


There is no denying the beauty of per- 
fectly played chamber works, the perfec- 
tion of such rarely coordinated and sensi- 
tive artistry as is to be found in the 
Thibaud and Cortot duo-recordings, the 
Goldberg-Kraus and the Rachmaninoff- 
Kreisler sonata series, the Szigeti-Petri per- 
formance of the Brahms D minor Sonata, 
and many of the Busch-Serkin series, to 
name but a few. Yet the artistic mastery 
of the individual performer will be more 
widely appreciated and remembered in 
many of the notable concerto recordings. 
To paraphrase my friend d’Esterre—not a 
few of these are a feast of the senses, at 
which the intellect is an honored guest. 


But opinions vary, and even a demon- 
stration of superbly coordinated artistry 
like the Heifetz-Toscanini Beethoven violin 
concerto can fail to make the same impres- 
sion on all. When we look back over the 
recordings of great performances of violin 
concertos on records we are reminded that 
the first outstanding recording of the “three 
master-concertos of violin literature’, as 
the late Leopold Auer called the Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn and Brahms, were contributed 
by Fritz Kreisler. Kreisler was a man at 
the height of his artistic powers when he 
first recorded these three works. That his 
later re-recordings of them did not com- 
pare with his earlier versions would hardly 
seem to make anv difference, however, to 
his admirers. For Kreisler has always 
owned an ingratiating suavity of tone, and 
there has always been power and authority 
in his artistry. Even in those later record- 
ings where there is evidence of tonal rough- 
ness, lapses from true intonation, in- 
fraction of the letter of the composer’s law, 
still, as the late Lawrence Gilman. said, 
“the rhythmic sweep and passion, the un- 
flagging aliveness of the design, are irre- 
sistable and triumphant”. 

To me and many of my musical friends 
the most artistically satisfying perform- 
ance on records of the Beethoven violin 
concerto remains the Heifetz-Toscanini set. 
But for others, and one wonders how many 
others, the magic of Kreisler has not been 
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dimmed by the performance of Heifetz 
and Toscanini. This would seem to be 
borne out by a letter received from a 
valued reader, Mr. T. H. Burkhart of 
Azusa, California, part of which I shall 
quote here. 

“I seem fated to write about a violin 
concerto recording,” begins my correspon- 
dent. “This, however, is not strange be- 
cause violin playing has always been my 
first love. The recording in question is the 
recent Heifetz-Toscanini performance of 
the Beethoven violin concerto. I thought 
your review was splendidly conceived and 
I was extremely gratified to find Heifetz 
realizing his full capabilities as musician 
rather than as an executant. One won- 
dered if Toscanini has something to do with 
his new-found classical warmth [not en- 
tirely new-found, if we remember his per- 
formance of the Mozart A major Con- 
certo. Ed]. I do not mean to criticise 
Mr. Heifetz, but it seemed to me he at- 
tained more tonal warmth than ever before 
Shortly after the Heifetz 
recording of the Brahms concerto was re- 
leased, I had a group at my home listening 
to comparative recordings. These consisted 
of the new Heifetz, the Kreisler, and the 
Szigeti. Out of the 23 people, 10 voted 
for Kreisler, nine for Szigeti, and only four 
for Heifetz, This vote was taken without 
anyone knowing who was playing and 


on records 


these people comprised a_ representative 
cross-section of music lovers. The amaz- 
ing feature of this analysis was the al- 
most complete indifference to technical 
shortcomings. You and I both know that 
Kreisler was not at his best in his last 
recording of the Brahms, and yet his inter- 
pretation seemed to satisfy the larger por- 
tion of the group. Most of the people 
said that he made them understand the 
work more easily, but none of them could 
tell why. 


“Since then another and larger group 
listened to the Beethoven performances of 
Kreisler, Heifetz, and Szigeti. Again the 
majority adhered to Kreisler. Next in line 
here came Heifetz, and of those who were 
most impressed with him, five were mu- 
sicians who were especially enthralled by 
the violinist’s technical proficiency. The 
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Szigeti performance most felt was disap- 
pointing in comparison with the others as 
a recording. I asked Kreisler’s adherents 
why they liked his performance better. 
Some said it was a broader conception, 
some said his tone was more limpid and 
golden, less sensuous than Heifetz’, and 
better fitted to Beethoven. Some contended 
that Kreisler understand the 
work more clearly than the other players, 
and what was strangest of all, every single 
ene liked the Kreisler candenza better than 


made them 


the Auer, As far as cadenzas are concerned 
I am in agreement with you; they can keep 
them. 

“When we that Kreisler hits 
quite a few sour notes, is deficient in some 


consider 


of the extremely rapid passages, and that 
there is no comparison between the orches- 
tral accompaniments of his performances 
and the Heifetz ones, this experiment seems 
the more astounding. But perhaps there is 
an explanation, and I cite the remarks of 
a former first violinist in one of our leading 
symphony orchestras, who studied in Ger- 
many and who heard Joachim, Halir and 
Wieniawski give memorable performances 
of these great works. He made this obser- 
vation: Kreisler’s performances were akin 
to those of Joachim and Halir, and the 
Heifetz ones to those of Wieniawski. He 
also mentioned the lack of a great conduc- 
tor in the Kreisler set of the Beethoven and 
wished it might have been Felix Weingart- 
ner. He went on to say that a Kreisler 
performance of the Beethoven in Boston 
some time in the early ’twenties was the 
best he had ever heard, even better than 
Joachim’s.” 

It is not the controversial aspect of this 
letter that has prompted us to print it 
here, but the tribute it contains to a great 
artist. Returning to the Kreisler recording 
myself after reading the letter, I must con- 





fess I was enthralled at many facets of his 
artistry. But it seemed to me that his tone 
was less ingratiating than in former times. 
And then, listening again to the Heifetz- 
Toscanini set of the Beethoven I was com- 
pletely captivated by the superb coordina- 
tion of the playing, by the miraculous 
musicianship of these two extraordinary 
men. But I think I understand why some 
others are completely satisfied with the 
Kreisler recording. There is less intensity 
in his art, and it is true that there is a 
mellowness to his playing which seems the 
musical equivalent of benevolence. His 
playing provides lyric beauty, and he can 
turn a cadence in the most insidiously gra- 
cious manner. This latter ability has al- 
ways fascinated me; I have found myself 


remembering the turn of a phrase, the 
rounding of a cadence as Kreisler did it, 
when listening to others play a_ work. 
Kreisler’s art the pre-war of 
1914; there is in it less of the 
tension of performing musicianship that 
has prevailed His art belongs 
to the serenity and geniality of a long lost 
Vienna, and is a summation of the best 
in Viennese art. 

It is a pity that the spaciousness of the 
Kreisler recording is not evident in the 
Heifetz set of the Beethoven; that might 
have made a difference to some who are 
not as sensitive to superlative musicianship 
as others. But it may be that after the fifth 
cr sixth playing of the Heifetz set, those 
who found the Kreisler more appealing 
might alter their opinion. For it strikes me 
that not all of the superb details of the 
uncommon artistry of Heifetz and Toscan- 
One must 
live with such music-making a long time, 
before one fully realizes that one is ex- 
periencing a new musical orientation as 


regards performance. 


represen ts 


nervous 


since. 


ini are immediately apparent. 


Some Recommended Violin Concertos 


E continue this month the series of 
Wi orcicles recommending recordings of 
concertos, begun in the last issue in re- 
sponse to many requests. 
of our readers know, provided lists of rec- 


We have, as most 
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ommendations of lieder, chamber music, 
and single orchestral recordings. A wider 
territory was covered by Mr. Benedict and 
the editor in 1939 in two articles entitled 
Adventures in Record Collecting. 
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Several readers have asked us why we 
did not Bach clavier concerto 
in last month’s list of piano works. There 
is room for debate on this score. 


include a 


In the 
first place, in our estimation, we do not 
have a really outstanding reproduction of 
The 


Fischer set of the D minor is a superb per- 


a Bach clavier concerto on records. 


formance but by no means as good a re- 
cording as it might be, It dates from 1934 
(a year prior to the adoption of more real- 
Furthermore, 
we prefer the Szigeti performance of this 
concerto, despite the fact that purists ob- 
ject to the violin arrangement by Reitz. 


istic recording technique). 


Schweitzer definitely considers the clavier 
concertos transcriptions; according to him, 
Bach wrote them first as violin concertos; 
and the fact that the original violin ver- 
sion, if there was one, is lost need not pre- 
vent us from enjoying the Reitz arrange- 
ment, which in our estimation logically 
realizes from the clavier score what Bach 
might well have done in the beginning. 
Next to this concerto our greatest fav- 
orite of the Bach works is that for two 
violins in D (the Szigeti-Flesch 
performance preferred), but since our list 
here deals with solo works we have in- 
cluded the lovely E major Concerto instead. 
Not all of the worthwhile violin con- 
certos are on records. The blame for the 
omission of several works, which we shall 
name, should be placed at the door of the 
performers, rather than of the recorders. 
As great violinists in recent years have 
identified themselves with the performance 
of certain modern works — such as the 
Bloch and Prokofieff concertos—as well as 
certain others of an older school infre- 
quently heard in public today—such as 
the Spohr No. 8 and the Elgar—the re- 
corders have seen fit to procure their in- 
terpretations on records. But one without 
difficulty could mention several fine works 
that deserve to be heard more often in the 
concert hall today, and also to be recorded. 
One of these, Joachim’s Hungarian Con- 
certo in D.minor, belongs to the romantic 
school, It is a long work, but so too is 
the Beethoven concerto; is it a difficult 
work, but so too is the Brahms concerto, 
which owed much of its inspiration to the 
Hungarian Concerto. It is replete with 


minor 
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Virtuoso ornamentation, but these, if well 
played, will be found, “to be living melo- 
dies with real harmonic meanings” (To- 
vey). 

Another concerto we would recommend 
is the Delius. “From beginning to end the 
work is one long impassioned monologue 
for the solo violin against an orchestral 
background” (Heseltine). Tovey too 
speaks highly of it (see the third volume 
of his Essays in Musical Analysis). A\l- 
though we have only heard it played once, 
the memory of that performance has ling- 
ered with us. 

A third work would be one of the violin 
concertos by Szymanowski; both splendid 
examples of this composer’s piquant har- 
monic and poetic intensity. Concerning 
the Reger violin concerto, which has been 
suggested to us by one or two musicians 
(notably by Adolf Busch, who has an 
avowed predilection for Reger), we do not 
feel that it would find favor with the pub- 
lic. But perhaps Mr. Busch could stimu- 
late some interest in this music. 

1. BACH: Concerto No. 2 in E 


major; Yehudi 
Menuhin with Orchestra, directed by Georges 
Enesco. Victor set M-221. 

The utter joyousness of the outer movements of 
this concerto has long endeared it to the public. 
Although Menuhin plays this work better than 
Hubermann, he does not show quite the same artis- 
tic assurance here that he does in his performance 
of the more soberly beautiful A minor Concerto; 
yet his playing and the fine orchestral direction 
of Enesco allow for enjoyment of the music. There 
is room for a new recording of this work, however. 
Substitution ot the D minor Concerto, for two vio- 
lins, is suggested for those not completely satisfied 
with the present performance. 


2. MOZART: Concerto in A major, K. 219; 
Jascha Heifetz and the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, direction of John Barbirolli. Vic- 
tor set M-254. 

This set has become a phonograph classic. Hei- 
fetz plays with a magic bow. One forgets that 
Mozart’s concertos for violin are not as important 
as those for piano with the entrance of Heifetz’s 
brilliant and ingratiating flavor. The music is pure 
entertainment with its Hungarian Gypsy flavor 
and its mock-Turkish effects which anticipate those 
in the piano sonata in the same key (K. 331). 


3. BEETHOVEN: Concerto in D major, Op. 61; 
Jascha Heifetz and the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra, direction of Arturo Toscanini. Vic- 
tor set M-705. 

Although our choice of the several recordings of 
this famous work would be this one, one should not 
forget that there are two other performances which 
deserve some attention. We refer to the recorded 
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performances of Szigeti and Kreisler. Elsewhere in 
this issue in the article Reflections On Some Vir- 
tuosi of the Violin we have dealt at length with the 
Kreisler and Heifetz sets. The Szigeti-Walter per- 
formance of this concerto is undeniably impressive, 
but as a recording it is less satisfactory, since it 
was made prior to the time that the dynamic micro- 
phone technique was adopted (1935), and there- 
fore does not own the range of tonal color or ex- 
pression that these other sets possess. Two foreign 
recordings, by Kulenkampff and Wolfsthal, do not 
rank with the performances already mentioned, and 


therefore do not need to engage our attentions. 





4. SPOHR: Concerto No. 8 in A minor (Gesangs- 
zene), Op. 47; Albert Spalding and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, direction of Euge 
Ormandy. Victor set M-544 

Here is a concerto in the form of an operatic 
cena. This is frankly a feast of melody and 
remantic sentiment. It was written in 1816 for an 
talian audience which Spohr feared might not 
enjoy a symphonic concerto. He found that he 


} 


had a hit on his hands. There are some who dis- 


parage music as frankly romantic as this. To such 


people one might cite the musical democrat, Sir 


Donald Francis Tovey, who wrote that Spohr’s 
“sense of beauty is such that only an unhealthy 


taste will despise.” 


5 MENDELSSOHN: Concerto in E minor, Op. 
64; Fritz Kreisler and the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, direction Sir Landon Ron- 
ald. Victor set M-277. 

This is a work of affable sentiment and polished 
technique which inevitably, as one writer has said, 
when well played, interests and promotes conta- 
gious good feeling. There is a theory that all music 
that attracts the listener at once, that does not 
offer anything difficult to understand, will not en- 
dure long. It is a false assumption. True, one can 
become surfeited with the best of musical works 
if one hears them too often. Discretion is not only 
the better part of valor, but also of musical appre- 
Why spoil a good 
Although we admire the 
of the Szigeti-Beecham 
recommend the 
Kreisler set because we believe his ingratiating per- 
despite flaws, will 
find greater appeal with the majority. 


ciation in such matters as this. 
thing by over-indulgence? 
correlated musical artistry 
rendition of this concerto, we 


performance, some technical 
There is more 
freedom of spirit and tonal resilience in Kreisler’s 


playing than in Szigeti’s. 


6. BRAHMS: Concerto in D major, Op. 77; Jascha 
Heifetz and the Boston Symphony Orches- 
Koussevitzky. Victor 


tra, direction Serge 


set M-581. 





T 


ly recorded. In the first two movements he is 


1e Heifetz performance of this work is superb- 


highly successful, but the infectious Gypsy spirit 
of the finale is less felicitously brought out by him 
than by both Kreisler and Szigeti. Among musi- 
cians the Szigeti set has been widely endorsed. But 
there are reasons to believe that among ordinary 
music lovers the Kreisler performance is the most 
appealing. We refer the reader to our article men- 
tioned above. 
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7. BRUCH: Concerto No. 1 in G minor; Yehudi 
Menuhin and the London Symphony Or- 
chestra, direction Sir Landon Ronald. Vic- 
tor set M-124. 

Despite the contention of musicians that Bruch’s 
best music is to be found in his works for chorus 
with orchestra, he is best known today for his 
first violin concerto, his Romance for violin and 
orchestra, and his Kol Nidrei variations for cello 
and orchestra. Of the two performances of the 
records, 
Campoli’s_ the 


first concerto on offers the 
recording. 
Indeed, the Menuhin performance is a particularly 


engaging example of this player’s artistry, which 


Menuhin’s 


better playing, better 


in recent years has become less persuasive than it 





used to be when was younger. 

8. TSCHAIKOWSKY: Concerto in D major, Op. 
35; Nathan Milstein and the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Frederick 
Stock. Columbia set M-413. 


direction of 


recommendation. The 
Heitetz 
since Mil- 


re concerto on records and 


This is not an arbitrary 
Heitetz performance is unassailable. But 


dominates our recommendations, and 


stein plays only this o 
does so with superb poise and polish, his perform- 
ance deserves to be recommended. One’s library 


‘ 
should not be dominated by one artist, anymore 





than one composer. Comment on this work would 
seem to be superfluous, public opinion having long 
over-ridden the early blasts of musicians and crit- 
ics. Most people today would probably regard the 
famous remark of Hanslick 
that the concerto “stank in the ear” as utter non- 
sense, the ranting of a dyspeptic. 


the Viennese critic 


9. GLAZOUNOFF: Concerto in A minor, Op. 82; 
Jascha Heifetz and the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, directed by Barbirolli, Victor set 
M-218. 

Neither Glazounoff nor Taniev has enjoyed the 
popularity outside Russia that has been achieved 
by Rachmaninoff, Stravinsky, and Prokofieff. We 
in this country think of Glazounoff principally as 
one who composed a great deal of 
that has been more successful in the theatre than 


ballet music 


in the concert hall. As a matter of fact none 
of the Russians after Tschaikowsky devoted them- 
selves to the symphony with the diligence that 
Glazounoft did. Because of this it. seems strange 
that no recording of one of his eight symphonies 
The best of Glazounoff’s works on records 
is this concerto, a work which, considered as a 
whole, justifies its thematic elaboration and devel- 
opment, because of the songful character of the 
solo part, far better than the symphonies, where 
the voices are distributed with less telling effect. 
Perhaps one would be less inclined to recommend 
this work if it were not for the wholly persuasive 
artistry of Mr. Heifetz. 


exists. 


10. SIBELIUS: Concerto in D 
Jascha Heifetz and the 
monic Orchestra, direction Sir 
Beecham. Victor set M-309. 


minor, Op. 47; 
Philhar- 


Thomas 


London 


Nearly two decades ago Tovey said he saw no 
reason why the violin concerto of Sibelius should 
not become as popular as the Mendelssohn con- 
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certo or the G minor by Bruch. “Personally I am 
impelled to place it above those two famous works,” 
he wrote, “‘nor do I think my present enjoyment 


ot 


t will wear out... I have not met with a 
nore masterly and a more exhilarating work than 
the Sibelius violin concerto.” Heifetz and Beecham 
unite to do full justice to this music, and the re- 
cording is particularly felicitous in its tonal qual- 
ity and balance. 


11. PROKOFIEFF: Concerto No. 1 in D major, 
Op. 19; Joseph Szigeti and the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra, direction Sir Thom- 
as Beecham. Columbia set M-244. 

This is fascinating music, music of eccentric 
virtuosity, full of wit and vivacity, piquant har- 
monic patterns, rhythmic ingenuity and daring 
wrchestration. The scherzo has been called one 
of the most extraordinary movements in the rep- 
ertoire of the violin; it is primitive in feeling but 
highly sophisticated in construction. The effects in 
this work undoubtedly were carefully calculated, 
but the music flows with effortless continuity. Al- 
though at no time profound, this music nonethe- 
less achieves a superb dramatic intensity. The 
highly difficult solo part is brilliantly played by 
Szigeti, and the artistic collaboration of Beecham 
is especially praiseworthy. Prokofieff’s second violin 
concerto, played by Heifetz and the Boston Sym- 


phony, may be emotionally a more immediately 
accessible work than the present concerto, but it 
is not, in our estimation, as individual and original. 


12. BLOCH: Concerto, for Violin and Orchestra; 
Joseph Szigeti and the Paris Conservatory 
Orchestra, direction of Charles Munch. Co- 
lumbia set M-389. 

This is one of the greatest pieces of concerto 
writing of all times. It is flawlessly played by 
Szigeti. Bloch is barbaric and lamentative, rhap- 
sodic and impassioned by turns; his music is a 
tapestry of subtle and brilliant lights and shades. 
The poignant opening movement is dramatic and 
exciting; the second is plangent and tender, a 
nostalgic and visionary song; and the finale is full 
of elation. The music is modern, yet at the same 
time, as we pointed out in reviewing this record- 
ing, it is also intensely human, fervently voiced, 
trenchant and wide-ranging emotionally. A first ex- 
perience with this music may prove disconcertings 
a second wholly thrilling. The individuality of 
Bioch deserves cultivation. 


We shall have to postpone discussion of con- 
certos for other stringed instruments for another 
issue, where we shall endeavor to speak also of 
works for some other instruments. 


The Seven Last Words of Christ 


As the magazine TIME recently stated, it 


year old work to the ears of music lovers for virtually the first time. 


William Primrose 


not often that record bring an outstanding 150- 
In view of the fact that the 


Primrose String Quartet has recorded this work in the quartet arrangement, the following interview, 
§ VY g 
in which Mr. Primrose discusses the ¢ omposition, dl ky of interest. Elsewhere in this issue will be 


found a review of the recording. 


¥ OMETIME ago I became interested in 
~ the 150-year old score of Haydn’s 
Seven Last Words of Christ through a 
conversation I had with Charles O’Connell, 
musical director of RCA-Victor. There was 
a rumor that the score and parts were 
unwanted in the 
Fleischer Collection of the Philadelphia 
Library, but this was hardly a true state- 


lying unknown and 


ment of the facts since the work is avail- 
able in any complete edition of Haydn’s 
quartets. After examining the score, I 
decided, since the work had been neglected 
for so many years, that it would be an 
excellent idea to perform it at the début 
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of my newly formed string quartet in 
Town Hall last year. Accordingly we did. 

The performance of this work proved a 
tremendous undertaking, as it must have 
been to Haydn to write music of such 
sustained profundity. It was characteristic 
of Haydn to use the sonata form in each 
of the seven main sections of this work, al- 
though it might be pointed out that he 
did not generally pursue this rule in his 
slow movements. Those interested in the 
study of form will find on examining the 
score that the development sections are 
not extended to the usual length of those 
of the more elaborate first movements of 
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his quartets. This is understandable when 
we consider that the movements are all, 
with the exception of the programmatic 
“earthquake” finale, slow in tempo. Haydn 
places considerable emphasis on his main 
thematic material, and the development 
sections repeat a lot of it. 


Haydn does not employ a distinctive 
second theme in all the sonatas here. Of 
considerable interest also is his thematic 
economy in this work — suggestions of 
much of the later thematic material can 
be discovered by a discerning person in a 
close study of the lovely introduction. 
But perhaps this sort of thing may not 
be as apparent or as interesting to the 
listener as it is to one, like myself, who 
has not only played, but lived with the 


music over a long period of time. 


At first the listener may not find it 
easy to listen to seven slow movements at 
a single hearing, but as each movement is 
the planned part of an entity it seems to me 
it is important for the listener to become 
acquainted with the relationship of the 
parts to the whole. Those who do this 
will find a deeper satisfaction in a com- 
plete performance, just as we, the players, 
have found it. However, one can enjoy 
any one of the movements out of the con- 
text, even as one can enjoy the whole 
work for itself, apart from the biblical 
quotations or the religious implications of 
the score. 


Although the work is immediately ar- 
resting to me with the lovely music of the 
introduction, I naturally have my favorite 
These are the fifth and sixth 
sonatas. The first of these interests me 
particularly because of the composer’s in- 


sections. 


genious use of pizzicati, a procedure which 
must have seemed daring at his time in 
a work of this kind. It offers effective 
contrast to what has gone before. This 
fifth sonata is also interesting for its 
form. The pizzicato section might be 
called an introduction, except that Haydn 
brings it back in his recapitulation. Other 
features that make this section of especial 
interest to me, are its rhythmic insistence 
on an uninterrupted flow of eight beats to 
the bar and its dramatic, almost Wagner- 
ian, use of chromatics. 
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The sixth sonata is unquestionably the 
most beautiful. To me it is one of the best 
slow movements in Haydn’s chamber mu- 
sic. Its melodies are most expressive; the 
whole movement is deeply felt. One of the 
most thrilling moments to me in all Haydn 
lies in the transition from the development 
section, which is in the minor, to the re- 
capitulation with the return of the major 
theme of the opening. Suddenly out a 
somber and tragic atmosphere a burst of 
sunlight appears. 


There is a great deal of doubling of parts 
in Haydn’s scoring of this work, and this 
makes it difficult, in performance, to see 
that the stress lies always in the right place. 
That we have been able in our perform- 
ance of this work to realize the effects 
that the composer intended is due to our 
ability to re-record those parts we felt did 
not represent a correct balance of the 
music, 


In the past two years my colleagues and 
I have become greatly attached to this 
work, and we have given several perform- 
ances of it in concert halls as well as two 
on the air. It is said that The Seven Last 
Words of Christ was a special favorite of 
Haydn, and that he preferred it to all his 
other compositions. Whether this was due 
to its religious implications or not, I do 
not know. The story of how the work 
came to be written is highly interesting. 
Although Haydn never visited Spain he was 
sufficiently well-known internationally to 
receive a request from the Chapter of the 
Cathedral of Cadiz to compose instrumen- 
tal music for the reading of the Seven 
Words of Christ on the Cross for the Good 
Friday service beginning at noon. The 
setting for the performance was a church 
in nearly complete darkness, except for a 
single lamp at the center, with black 
cloth covering the walls, w~ lows and 
pillars. The music was to be played after 
the bishop’s discourses on each of the Sev- 
en Words, while the bishop knelt at the 
altar. 


In the edition of the work published by 
Breitkopf and Hiartel in 1801, Haydn 
wrote: “My composition was to be subject 
to these conditions, and it was no easy mat- 
ter to compose seven adagios to last ten 
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minutes each to follow one after the other 
without fatiguing the listeners; indeed, I 
found it quite impossible to confine myself 
within the appointed limits.” 

The work was first announced as gen- 
erally available for performance in the 
Wiener Zeitung (No. 54, July, 1787). 
Since I have found this announcement 
both interesting and amusing I would like 
te quote it here; it reads as follows— 
Seven 
Words of Our Redeemer on the Cross. 


“Instrumental music for the 
There are seven sonatas, an introduction 
ind a finale for two violins, viola, violon- 
cello, flutes, oboe, horns, clarinets, timpani, 
bassoons and bass composed by Sig. Giu- 
seppe Haydn. Price 5 florins. 

“This same composition has also been 
transposed by the master himself into quar- 
tets, namely for two violins, viola and vio 
loncello; they are already in work and will 
be finished, beautifully engraved this com- 
ing August. In the meantime, subscrip- 
tions for them will be accepted for 2 flor- 
ins, but after the expired term they will 
only be available for 3 florins. 

“P.S. The subscribers will receive their 
copies ten days before the others. Inas- 
much as the author has himvelf assumed the 
task of transcription, everyone can imagine 
the perfection of same.” 


Collector's Corner 


GOUNGD: Romeo and Juliet—Valse;. and 
TOSTI: Dopo; sung by Emma Eames 
with orchestra. IRCC dise No. 43, price 
S22 % 

WAGNER: Tannhiaiuser—Elisabeth’s Pray- 
er; and MOZART: II Flauto Magico— 
Ah, lo so; sung by Johanna Gadski with 
orche tra. IRCC disc 186, price $2.25 

ROSSINI: Guillaume Tell—Sois immobile: 
sung by Jean Noté, and MESSAGER: 
V éronique—Stro phes de la Lettre; sung 
by Charles Gilibert. IRCC 10-inch disc 
187, price $1.50. 

A One of Emma Eames’ finest recordings 

is the Valse from Romeo and Juliet. Eames 

was the ideal Juliet in her day, and there 
is no question that Gounod regarded her 
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as the greatest of all Juliets. We have seen 
a copy of the letter which Gounod wrote 
to Eames regarding her and Jean De Res- 
zke’s performance in this opera. “You and 
Jean are indeed my Juliet and Romeo,” he 
wrote. trained Emma 
Eames in the role, and in her rendition of 


Gounod _ himself 


the Valse she sings his music as he wrote 
it. No better example of how this aria 
should be sung exists, and students should 
profit enormously from a study of its 
phrasing and production. When we con 
sider the role of Juliet was regarded as 
sacred to Patti, Eames’ success in this part 
is the more remarkable. Her singing of 
the Tosti ballad is characteristic of her 
ability to make a song of this calibre more 
important than it actually is; she brings 
to it a rare beauty of tone and emotional 
intensity. This record was first released 
by the International Record Collectors’ 
Club several years ago, but by popular 
request has been repressed again. 


To those of us who remember Gadski’s 
performance of Pamina in The Magic Flute, 
her recording of A+, lo so will not come 
as a surprise. This particular record has 
long been regarded as one of her best. 
The present version of Elisabeth's Prayes 
is, according to the sponsors, previously 
unpublished, and is regarded by many of 
her admirers as a fine example of her ar- 
tistry. Both of these recordings have 
slightly scratchy surfaces, but the repro- 


duction of the voice is very good. 


Jean Noté, the Belgian baritone, was a 
leading baritone at the Grand Opéra in 
Paris at the turn of the century. He was 
also heard at the Metropolitan Opera dur 
ing the season of 1908-09. The present 
record, re-recorded from an old cylinder, 
gives us some idea of his style. The voice 
was quite evidently smooth and mellow. 
The singing here shows a slight strain 
toward the end of each phrase, which may 
or may not be due to the limitations of 
the reproduction. We have heard more 
impressive performances by this artist on 
old Pathé discs. Although Charles Gili- 
bert sang only secondary parts at the Met 
ropolitan Opera, he was always highly 
regarded for his fine musicianship. He was 
undeniably an artist of remarkable distinc- 
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tion and refinement, and his recordings 
have long been admired by collectors. It 
would be a gross exaggeration of fact to 
say that Gilibert was blessed with a great 
voice, but his artistry has been compared 
to that of Clement, Plancon, and Renaud. 
The stanza he sings from the Messager 
opera was also re-recorded from a cylinder. 
The quality of the singing here may make 
Gilibert had worthier 


one wish chosen 


material. 


SHAKESPEARE: Twelfth Night — Ex- 
cerpt from Act II, scene 2; Viola Allen, 
assisted by Warner Anderson; and The 
Winter’s Tale—Trial of Queen Her- 
mione (Act III, scene 2); Viola Allen. 
IRCC disc 5014, price $1.75 (electrical 
recording). 


A The Twelfth Night scene recited here 
is Viola’s soliloquy after Malvolio casts the 
ring at her feet. The other scene, from 
The Winter’s Tale, is Queen Hermione’s 
defense of her honor following the King’s 
accusations. Viola Allen in the opening 
decade of this century was regarded as one 
of our foremost played 
Shakespearian opposite James K., 
Hackett and other notable actors, On this 
disc she is more successful in the Queen’s 
speech, where the nature of the character 
is more fitting to the quality of her voice 
today, than she is in Viola’s soliloquy. In 
the latter her efforts to bring a youthful 
quality to the characterization slip into an 


actresses, and 


roles 


unprepossessing coyness. Royalties from 
this record will be surrendered to the Ac- 
tor’s Fund of America. The disc is auto- 


graphed by the artist. 


Technical Topics 


Robert 5S. Lanier 


This department is indebted to Mr. Ste- 
phen W. Miller of Berkeley, California, for 
a letter containing several very interesting 
ideas aimed at the improvement of loud- 
speaker performance. Mr. Miller has evi- 
dently constructed a high- 
quality loud-speaker installations and has 


number of 
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accumulated considerable experience on the 
subject. 

He remarks on the well-known effective- 
ness of rubber or celotex matting, placed 
between the loud-speaker cabinet and the 
floor, in reducing the transmission of bass 
frequencies to the floor and walls of the 
room. This 
low frequencies to the room itself makes 
up a respectable part of the total bass re- 
sponse in many installations. It should be 
pointed out, however, that there are cases 
in which this additional production of bass 
may be pleasing, rather than the reverse. 
If the resonance of the floor and walls 
provides a reinforcement to the 


mechanical transmission of 


needed 
bass directly from the loud-speaker, the 
listener may find that insulating the cabi- 
net from the floor has merely taken the 
power out of the bass tones. If the reso- 
nance of the floor is annoyingly boomy or 
noisy, padding under the speaker cabinet 
may prove very helpful. 

Mr. Miller points out that annoyance 
may result from the sympathetic vibration 
of lamp-shades or other objects in the 
room, and although we would hesitate in 
agreeing that this is a ‘fundamental cause 
of distortion”, it is true that a very un- 
pleasant effect is produced by small vi- 
brating objects. If a certain note in the 
bass, when very loud, sounds rattling or 
edgy, it is possible that something in the 
room is jumping about. This will be espe- 
cially true of hard objects placed on top 
of a piano, since the piano itself is very 
sympathetic to bass vibration and is likely 
to make things waltz around, 

Other suggestions advanced by Mr. Mil- 
ler include the use of Ozite on the floors to 
make a more “mellow” effect, and the con- 
struction of a large, free-floating baffle to 
improve bass response. Absorbing materials 
on the floor, as we pointed out in the March 
issue, will cut down the high frequency 
reflection, and thus produce a mellow ef- 
fect by the simple process of absorbing 
highs. The frequency balance of the in- 
strument, the shape of the room, and the 
taste of the user will all affect the desir- 
ability of using absorbing material in the 
room. It is definitely useful if the sound 
from the loud-speaker is too “hard” and 


bright. 
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A large flat surface, about three by four 
feet, with the front insulated from the 
back and absorbing material in the back, 
forms the center of Mr. Miller’s free-float- 
ing baffle. The loud-speakers are mounted 
in this surface, preferably a solid piece of 
heavy wood, and the whole assembly is 
floated on sponge rubber and air-cushion 
pistons, for free motion of about a quarter 
of an inch. 

The writer has never heard such a system 
in operation, but it would seem to offer 
a way of getting an extremely low bass 
response. The whole assembly can vibrate 
and produce sound like a diaphragm, and 
because of its size and weight, the reso- 
nance will be at an extremely low frequen- 
cy. The factors affecting the resonant 
frequency — that is, the weight of the 
board and the stiffness of the suspension— 
are easily adjusted by the experimenter, so 
that, theoretically at least, a bass resonance 
of great power and clarity could be pro- 
duced to hold up the very bottom of the 
bass response. 

The use of “resonators” of different fre- 
quencies—small tubes of different lengths 
—is also recommended by Mr. Miller to 
“trap the bottom”. These tubes are placed 
in back of the baffle, and will resonate at 
several frequencies, thus filling in dips in 
the speaker response if the lengths are cor- 
rectly chosen. Actually the operation is 
not one of “trapping the boom” but of 
reinforcing the loud-speakers by resonat- 
ing at certain weak frequencies. This sys- 
tem was used in an R.C.A. console of sev- 
eral years back, for the purpose of build- 
ing up the bass response at several points, 
instead of the single resonance that the 
cabinet itself produced. 


(ivertones 


0 N May 11th, in Atlantic City, N. J., 
Stokowski opens his transcontinental 
tour with the All American Youth Or- 
chestra. To coincide with this event, Co- 
lumbia (which has the exclusive rights of 
recording this organization) will issue three 
symphonic albums that Stokowski and the 
orchestra recorded on their South American 
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tour last year. These sets will be Beet- 
hoven’s Fifth Symphony (album M-451), 
Stravinsky’s Firebird Suite (album M-446), 
and Brahms’ Fourth Symphony (album M- 
452). Preliminary auditions for the second 
Youth Orchestra’s tour have been taking 
place for some time throughout the coun- 
try. Final selections of personnel were 
scheduled to be completed by Stokowski 
himself by the end of April. 


Toscanini recently received a letter from 
Ernest Bloch, the composer now teaching 
at the University of California. Wrote 
Mr. Bloch: 


ee 


. . . One of my courses at the Univer- 
sity this year is devoted to the advanced 
and profound study of the Eroica—a com- 
parative study between the final form and 
the numerous sketches published by Notte- 
bohm in 1880 I was hoping that a 
recording of this work, conducted by you, 
would be published. I listened to your 
broadcast a little more than a year ago, and 
I still retain and preserve the happy re- 
membrance of it because it is Beethoven’s 
own thoughts which you have interpreted 
... By way of answer, Toscanini is 
said to have sent the composer the first 
album of his Eroica that came off the 
record presses. 

“Wings over Jordan”, the Negro spirit- 
ual singers directed by Worth Kramer, 
heard every Sunday morning over the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, have made a 
contract to record for Columbia. 

The Budapest String Quartet, between 
concert engagements, has been busy in the 
recording studios; it is rumored that the 
group recently cut the Beethoven C minor 
Ouartet, Op. 18, No. 4, and the F major 
Ouartet, Op. 135 ... Kilenyi is reported to 
have joined the Roth String Quartet re- 
cently in a recording of Dohnanyi’s Quin- 
tet, Op. 26, and the same quartet is said 
to have recorded a new Roy Harris work, 
as well as quartets by Chadwick, Schu- 
mann, and Mozart The League of 
Composers expects to have the recording of 
Schénberg’s Pierrot Lunaire ready for dis- 
tribution to subscribers early in April. As 
far as we can ascertain, no review copies 
of this work will be sent out, so we will 
be unable to review it for our readers. 
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since the conducted 


However, 


composer 

the work and passed on the performance, 

it can be assumed that it will be defini- 
tive, from a standpoint of performance, 
at least. 

New English Recordings 

BACH: Jesus Christ, the Son of Abraham 
(Cantata No. 4); and GOUNOD: There 
Is a Green Hill Far Away; John McCor- 
mack. H.M.V. DA1773. 

BEETHOVEN: Sonata in D major, Op. 
102, No. 2; Pablo Casals and M. Hors- 
zowski. H.M.V. DB3914/6. 

GRIEG: Norwegian Melodies, Op. 63; 
Boyd Neel String Orchestra. Decca K- 
954, 

LISZT: Berceuse; 
bia DX1006. 
MENDELSSOHN: Trio in C minor, Op. 

66; The Chamber Music Players (Mur- 

doch, piano; Sammons, violin; Sharpe, 

Decca K950/53. 

MOZART: Symphony in C major, K. 338; 
Sir Thomas Beecham and London Phil. 
Orch. Columbia LX920/22. 

SIBELIUS: Rakastava Suite; 
from King Christian Suite; 
ard String Orchestra. 
1004/5. 

TSCHAIKOWSKY: Romeo and Juliet; 
and CHABRIER: Dance Slave; Constant 
Lambert and Symphony Orch. H.M.V. 
C3216/18. 

Rimington, Van Wyck, Ltd. of London 
advertise, by request, a list of foreign re- 
cordings still available in their stock. This 
enterprising firm mails records all over the 
world. fol- 


com- 


Louis Kentner. Colum- 


cello ir 


and Elegy 
l eslie Hew - 
Dx.- 


Columbia 


From the list we select the 


lowing, suggesting that domestic 

panies consider them for re-release in this 

country. 

CUI: La Fontaine de 
GRIEG: Jeg elsker Dig; KRICKA: i’. 
Albatros; SCHUBERT: Liebe 
Schwarmt auf allen Wegen; Povla Frijsh 
with piano. H.M.V. 

FRANZ: Mutter, O sing mich zur Rub’; 
and Im Herbst; Margarete Teschemacher 
with piano. Electrola. 

FRESCOBALDI: Toccata sopra i pecail; 

SWEELINCK: Ekkofantasi; Finn 
Videro (organist). Electrola. 

MOZART: Die Gartnerin aus 


Einsam in fernem Lande, 


Czarskée Se lo; 


and 


and 


Lic be — 
and Wie du 
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reifst mich; Elisabeth Reichelt and Wal- 
ter Ludwig. Electrola. 

PFITZNER: Duo, for violin and cello with 
orchestra; Max Strub, L. Hoelscher and 
State 


Opera Orch. Electrola (two 
discs). 
RESPIGHI: Brazilianische 1m pressionen; 
Munich Phil. Orch. Electrola (two 
discs). 


New Telefunken Discs 

TSCHAIKOWSKY: Violin Concerto in D 
major; George Kulenkampf and Berlin 
State Opera Orch., dir. Arthur Rother. 
E3010/13. 

SUPPE: Boccaccio — Excer pts; Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf (soprano) 
Glarvitsch (tenor) with 
Opera Orch. E3029. 

STRAUSS, Johann: Wald meister Overture; 
State Opera Orch., dir. Walter Lutze. 
E3040. 


and Ruppert 


Berlin State 


L. A. G. Strong, the well known Eng 
lish novelist, has just completed a biog- 
raphy called John McCormack—The Story 
of a Singer. It was published this past 
month by Methuen in London. 
society was 
It is called “The 


Music Appreciation League.” It 


Recently a new record 
formed in Indianapolis, 
aims to 
have monthly meetings where its members 
can hear the latest releases of recorded mu- 
sic. As the organization grows, efforts will 
be made to bring eminent artists to In- 
dianapolis. The society has no connections 
with any other organization, and its dues 
are $1.00 per year, pay able after acceptance 
of application. The League has the good 
will of all musicians in Indianapolis, and 
also of the concerns manufacturing rec- 
ords. The latter make it possible for the 
society to offer, as prizes for quiz and sim- 
lar contests, a large group of recordings 
and Mr. Fabien Sevitzky heads 
the advisory committee. 


1 
albums. 
Those interested 
in joining should write to Ernest Heber- 
lein, Chairman Membership Committee, 
P. O. Box 91, Indianapolis, Ind. 


There would seem to be a number of 


record collectors who, anxious to obtain 
foreign recordings, entertain the idea that 


importers are merely showing an unwilling- 
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ness to take risks when they decline to 
accept orders. The following extract from 
a letter sent by the American Consulate 
at Marseilles, France, to the International 
Records Agency is self-explanatory: “The 
production of phonograph records in 
France was centered in the Paris region, 
and since the Armistice, unoccupied France 
has been cut off from its sources of supply 
of new records. As a result, practically 
all types of records are extremely scarce 
and most dealers now sell largely used 
records. It is accordingly not believed that 
there will be any possibility of importing 
records from France at this time. More- 
over, even if supplies were available, there 
are a number of obstacles to trade between 
France and the United States at the present 
time.” 


Swing Music Notes 


Enzo Archetti 


XCEPT on records, Benny Goodman is 

less in the public eye as a jazz musician 
than ever before. He seems to be concen- 
trating on other musical activities and his 
interests seem to be swinging toward man- 
agerial efforts (e.g., his recent sponsoring 
of Fletcher Henderson’s new orchestra) 
and other kinds of music. For instance on 
April 29 he made his fourth Carnegie Hall 
appearance playing Prokofieff’s Variations 
on Yiddish Themes with his Septet. 

Goodman is a shrewd, far-sighted man. 
He knows that the average life of a musi- 
cian—or any public entertainer—is short 
and that the public is mighty fickle. Con- 
sequently, he has taken out a couple of 
irons he had in the fire and is testing them 
for use. 

Recently Dimitri Mitropoulos, the con- 
ductor of the Minneapolis Symphony, was 
a guest of the Boogie Woogie Club of the 
University of Minnesota. In honor of the 
occasion a seven-piece outfit played Beat 
Me Dimitri, which has a refrain something 
like this: “Beat me Dimitri, with a 
Beethoven bass”’. 
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The Sunday jam sessions at Ryan’s are 
still going strong. Most of the guests have 
been back two or three times but they 
haven’t worn out the welcome mat yet. 
This is the only Sunday jam session in 
New York worth considering since Marsala 
left the Hickory House. 

On March 25th, Commodore had a re- 
cording session with Pee Wee Russell, 
Condon, Joe Sullivan and others. The 
results should appear soon under some new 
Commodore label numbers. Recorded at 
this session were several Sullivan solos. 

Duke Ellington has at last finished his 
stand at the Casa Manana in Culver City, 
California. Right now he is touring the 
West. Maybe we'll hear him in the East 
soon again, but his schedule for the near 
future will not bring him East. He has 
been away much too long. 

Duke’s son, Mercer, is getting his breaks. 
The latest Duke record (Victor 27356) 
is devoted to two of Mercer’s compositions: 
Blue Serge and Jumpin’ Punkins. Not at 
all bad, either. Father and son seems to fit 
well in the same groove. A Mercer com- 
position, The Girl of My Dreams Tries to 
Look Like You has appeared on a Duke 
record before (Victor 27326) but it was 
hardly Duke calibre. 

A startling move by Ellington recently 
has set the jazz world wondering. He and 
his orchestra made a series of electrical 
transcriptions for Standard Radio of Holly- 
wood which will be released to radio sta- 
tions throughout the country—under his 
own name, not an alias. That’s the sur- 
prising part of the move. Up to now, 
upper-bracket, top-notch bands have re- 
fused to make such transcriptions to be 
peddled out to small stations on the ground 
that it was bad business. Big bands, how- 
ever, did make these transcriptions but al- 
ways under an alias. For instance, Larry 
Clinton called himself Lenny Carson. Duke 
upset the apple cart by coming out in the 
open with his whole transaction. 

Ten numbers were recorded: West In- 
dian Stomp, John Hardy, and Take the A 
Train (all compositions of Mercer Elling- 
ton), Until Tonight, Love and 1, Frenesi, 
I Hear a Rhapsody, Sad But True, Bouncin’, 
Until Tonight, and Madame Will Drop 
Her Shawl. 
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Joe Marsala’s band is now at the Famous 
Door. The line-up is Marty Marsala, trum- 
pet; Joe Marsala, clarinet; Ben Glassman 
and Johnny Smith, saxes; Dave Bowman, 


piano; Carmen Mastren, guitar; Gene 
Traxler, bass; Shelley Manne, drums, and 
Adele Girard, harp. 


HARLEM BLUES: sung and played by 
Joshua White, with Wilson Myers, bass. 
Musicraft Album N3. Three 10-inch 
discs, price $3.50. 

This is Number 3 in Musicraft’s series 
of recordings called Night Life in Neu 
York. In this album six traditional Negro 
works are presented: three blues, a chain 
gang song, and a spiritual. All are sung 
by Joshua White accompanying himself on 
the guitar and supported by Wilson Myers 
on. bass. 

White has become something of a figure 
in Harlem since his appearance with Paul 
Robeson in that short-lived musical play 
John Henry. He played the part of the 
blind musician and, excepting Paul Robe- 
son, probably made the biggest hit in the 
show. It didn’t take long to discover that 
he was a veteran folk singer and guitarist 
and that in the South he was known as the 
“Christian Singer”. 

Joshua White was wise to include Care- 
less Love in his selection of blues. Although 
it is usually credited to W. C. Handy, he 
did not compose it: he merely wrote it 
down and preserved it for posterity—an 
act for which he deserves the thanks of 
the music world. For Careless Love is a 
perfect example of the Negro blues in form 
and spirit. White presents it straight- 
forwardly, without any attempts to jazz it 
up as jazz musicians have often done. It 
is the blues pure and simple—from which 
sprang the jazz and Negro music of today. 

Prison Bound and Hard Time Blues are 
also sung and played in the same manner. 
These three blues are in themselves a les- 
son in American folk music. 

Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday is a chain 
gang song, a typical Negro work song set 
in a rhythm calculated to fit the rhythm 
of labor. It is punctuated at intervals with 
gasps, no doubt originally timed to the fall 
of the sledge hammer. In this song, White 


is assisted by his brother, and a studio 
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audience supplies the gasps. They recreate 
the scene and the mood perfectly. 
Motherless Children is a more ambitious 
work though not in the least “arty”. It is 
a spiritual—the kind which has often been 


perverted into a concert spiritual. But 
here it is given in its elemental form, the 
only possible concession to modernity 


being the rather elaborate guitar accom- 
paniment. But not even that can spoil its 
genuine feeling. Musicraft is to be con- 
gratulated for its sound judgment in pre- 
senting these artists and this music on 
records. They have helped to preserve some 
important American folk music. 


Incidentally, if there are any who still 
have doubts about the origin of jazz, this 
album will soon convince them. The re- 
cording and surfaces are excellent. 


Celestial Express; and Profound Blue. Blue 
Note Disc No. 17, price $1.50. Edmond 
Hall Blues; and Jamming in Four. Blue 
Note disc No. 18, price $1.50. 

Both played by the Edmond Hall Celeste 
Quartet. Personnel: Edmond Hall, clarinet; 
Charles Christian, guitar; Meade “Lux” 
Lewis, celeste; Israel Crosby, bass. 


All four works are listed as improvisa- 
tions and all four are splendid tributes to 
the fertility and resourcefulness of the 
Negro mind. Words to describe them are 
hard to find without running risk of sound- 
ing extravagant. 

Meade “‘Lux” Lewis is outstanding on all 
four sides, but he is not the whole show 
even though he has succeeded in trans- 
lating his unique piano style to the celeste 
— much simplified, of course, but just 
as fascinating, individual, and moving. 
Each of the other players shares the 
honors for musicianship. Israel Crosby is 
exceptionally impressive. Edmond Hall lives 
up to his reputation as a great New Orleans 
clarinetist with some remarkably moving 
work. 

Charles Christian is the least impressive 
of the four players. Not that his work is 
not good, but the others are so much more 
impressive! Yet he, too, does some splendid 
work in the Blues. 

These are two of the finest records Blue 
Note has made to date. 
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From Our Mail Bag 


Let's Get Together 


I 


Lo the 
As an 


Editor: 


ardent collector of good recordings and 


a devoted subscriber, may I protter a suggestion 


I am convinced that there are many persons 
among us collectors who would like to correspond 
with their 

libraries, the buying and selling of used 


and other matters of mutual interest. As 


others over such matters as respective 


records, 
there 1s 
different sections of the 


no way of collectors in 


country knowing each other’s existence, it mighc 
be well if you published from time to time short 
notes from collectors who would like to correspond 
I would be interested to corre- 


spond with others, may I suggest that you start the 


with others. Since 
ball rolling with my letter? 
Most cordially, 
Robert L. Hobbs 


453 Catalina Ave., Webster Groves, Missouri. 


We Find A Score 


To the Editor: 

On behalf of my fellow musicians and myself I 
wish to thank you for sending me the score of the 
Prokofieff Quartet last year. 


pleased to acquire this vital and ingenious music. 


We were immensely 


As you know, we promptly put it into rehearsal 
and played it over a half-dozen times in concert. 
The enthusiastic reception it received at each per- 
formance convinced us that the sooner we recorded 
it the better. So far 
out, you managed to secure for us about the last 
available score of this work in America; and there- 
hadn’t would never 
have heard the music, much less been able to play 
it. Thank you again, and we hope that you enjoy 


as we have been able to find 


fore, if it been for you we 


hearing the quartet as much as we enjoyed playing 
it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sylvan Shulman (Ist violinst, Stuyvesant Quartet) 


Brooklyn, N. Y., April 17, 1941 


On Record Reproduction 


To the Editor: 
Many thanks for your most interesting letter of 
date. I am know that 


you call for high fidelity reproduction of records 


recent interested to when 


you have in 


rather 


mind a set of quality 


constructions. I 


average 
than purely theoretical 
quite agree with you that with many records it is 
difficult to find the proper point of reproduction 
on a new machine—especially some of the sets re- 
leased during the past few months. 

Needless to add, I have complete sympathy with 
all the records, and can 
honestly been stimulated 


difficulties in reviewing 


say, that I have always 


with the reviews written by yourself or those you 


This is a very sincere and frank compli- 
ment that I could extend to very few engaged in 
reviewing records, with the exception of a few of 


sponsor. 


your across the sea. 


I have been terribly disappointed with the bulk 


“companions in arms” 
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of domestic Columbia releases in the past year 
and have experimented with them on several ma- 
chines, but have not secured attractive reproduc- 
tion on any... It would seem that a 
really excellent record should be made for repro- 
duction on a rather wide variety of machines and 


not just for one particular unit. 


certainly 


I can honestly say that you have not misled me; 


I was simply curious to ask the question as to 
what you had in mind when speaking of high grade 
reproducing units—in other words were you talk- 
ing exclusively of average commercial sets or a 
really high grade scientifically built custom model? 
Your letter settles this clearly. Of 
in the so-called high 
fidelity class should reproduce a record satisfactor- 
ily, and it goes without saying that high fidelity 


machines should reproduce even better. 


point very 


course, a good machine not 


Sincerely yours, 
E. H. Wannemacher 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 16, 1941 


On Opera In English 


To the Editor: 

Two items in the April issue of the Music Love 
impel me to raise a question which I should very 
much like to have discussed in your magazine. 

In the the High 
Seas, writer observes 
“Opera, as a whole, is a fantastic absurdity to me, 
but has parts of : page 


interesting article Music on 


beginning on page 283, the 
extreme beauty...” On 
304, in discussing available recordings of Schubert’s 
Die Allmacht, Mr. Miller observes that “The Law- 
rence Tibbett performance, released nearly a year 
hardly 
song in English.” 

Having recently attended a Metropolitan Opera 
performance of Montemezzi’s The Love of Three 
Kings sung in Italian, a possible explanation for the 
naval officer’s reaction occurs to me. If my suppo- 


ago, counts, since the baritone sang the 


sition is correct, then the impulse which leads me 
to disagree with Mr. Miller’s dismissal of the Eng- 
lish version of Die Allmacht also 
way of his enjoying opera. 


stands in the 


The Montemezzi opera is a psychological study. 


I will not repeat the story. Essentially, it deals 


with a conqueror’s attempt to bring peace to a 


country by marrying his son to one of the native 
She, however, prefers the affections of 


a native prince. 


princesses. 
As a result, peace is not brought 
to the country, nor is the son’s affection rewarded. 
Unintentionally the father strangles the son’s wife 
and then poison placed upon her lips to trap her 
death. The 
ends with the father apparently losing his mind. 

that of the kind 
outlined, in which there is a distinct lack of action, 
and on the other hand an intense development of 
psychological conflict, a close understanding of the 


lover also causes the husband's scene 


It is self-evident with a story 


story is imperative. But how can it be expected 
that more than a very small percentage of the 
audience will understand sung Italian? Now tra- 


ditionally, one should read the libretto before at- 
tending the opera. But this, it 
permits only an approximate following of the de- 
velopment. Such an approximation would be wholly 
unsatisfying in spoken drama. 


even if one does 


In operas, which in 
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the words of Wagner are “music-dramas,’ 
to be equally unsatisfactory. 

The point I am making is that in opera, if the 
composer’s and librettist’s points are to be effec- 
tively made, it is essential that the story be fully 
understood. While such an understanding may come 
from repeated explanations in the case of the famil- 


it appears 


iar operas, it is 
unfamiliar 


likely to be wholly absent in 
works. 
It seems to me, therefore, that persistence in 
performing foreign operas in their original language 
must inevitably restrict appreciation of these works. 
Opera is an exceedingly arbitrary art form at best. 
Ir is full of such unrealities as loud admonitions to 
be quiet lest the character be overheard, and pro- 
longed choruses on “Let us away or we will be 
overtaken.” 

If to the combination of artificiality and unreal- 
istic Conventions must be added inability to under- 
stand the story, it seems inevitable that opera can 
widespread appreciation due it. 
Particularly will this be so in the case of new 


works, of which opera is sadly in need if it is to 


never enjoy the 


remain a living form. 

I realize that my suggestion that the operas be 
translated into the language of the audience, in this 
country English, will meet with the immediate ob- 
jection that the translation will lose its poetry. 
Frankly, I do not this. The language of 
Shakespeare and of the King James version of the 


believe 


Bible is certainly capable of expressing any poetry 
inherent in a libretto. Certainly, the figures of 
speech and turns of thought can be translated and 
it is these rather than the mere sound of the lang- 
uage which constitutes the basic poetry. Witness 
the translations of the Hebrew poetry in the 
Psalms, or Fitzgerald’s Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
neither of which in its original form would convey 
readers who 


anything to millions of 


them. 


now enjoy 


Having sung a considerable number of songs in 
foreign languages, I can appreciate that one grows 
attached to the familiar Nonetheless, 
concert performances are not intended solely for 
the enjoyment of the artist who may himself be 
familiar text and its meaning. 
Moreover, it is evident that the poet whose words 
are employed in nearly intended 
thoughts to be conveyed. Indeed, even the singer 
appreciates this point instances 
where foreign texts are employed, translations are 
furnished. 

Is it not true that in Germany all operas, Italian 


wording. 


with the original 


every instance 


because in most 


and French as well as German, are sung in Ger- 
man; and in Italy all are sung in Italian? Regard- 
less of the answer to this question, it seems to me 
that much would be gained by singing all operas 
and all foreign songs in this country in English. 
What if the original scheme be altered? 
The works of Walt Whitman clearly show that 
rhyme is no more an essential part of American 
poetry than it is of the poems of many other 
nations in which rhyming plays little or no part. 

I should be very know what your 
readers, as well as yourself, think on this subject. 


Cordially, 


rhyme 


curious to 


Helge Holst 
Belmont, Mass., April 16, 1941 
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Editorial Notes 


(Continued from page 309) 


the libretto of Verdi’s La Traviata. The 
opera L’Amore de tre Re is a shortened 
version of a famous Italian play. Its trans- 
lation into English would be fatal to its 
poetic beauty and strength, and the Eng- 
lish equivalent to much of its poetry would 
be completely unsuited to its music. 


The case against singing lieder in trans- 
lation would be even stronger, for very 
often the poet uses an important word that 
has a different number of syllables in his 
own language than it has in English. The 
“ohs” and “ahs” that have thus come into 
use in English translations are even sillier 
than they are helpful. 


Mr. Holst mentions translations like the 
King James Bible and the Rubaiyat, But 
where are we going to find translators of 
such genius for our opera libretti? 

As regards opera in foreign countries be- 
ing sung in the language of the country 
in which it is given, that has nothing to 
do with the case. The writer has heard 
performances of opera in France and Italy 
which suffered much from the translation. 
The Gallic tongue is completely alien to 
Wagner; and Wagner in Italian is equally 
bad. Similarly most French operas trans- 
lated into Italian lose their subtlety and 
charm. And since Italian opera is to a great 
extent the expression of the Italian mind 
and soul, it too becomes something quite 
different in translation. Sorabji, the Hindu 
crite of London, has supplied a most in- 
teresting chapter on opera in English in his 
book, Around Music. Speaking of the ab- 
surdity of translating such operas as De- 
bussy’s Pelléas and Ravel’s L’Heure Espag- 
nole, he says: “The attempts have been 
made—and more than once—but the last 
limit of fatuousness has surely been reached 
when it is attempted to divorce the music 
of these works from the French texts to 
which it is welded with a closeness that 
makes any attempt at separation like tear- 
ing flesh from bone. Here are no broad 
stretches of cantilena, no wide-striding 
vaulting curves of melodic line that more 
or less stand alone, but a syllabic, recita- 
tive-like chant, reproducing stress by stress, 
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accent by accent, quantity by quantity, 
those of the words to which it is united. 
It needs to be emphasized . . . that opera 
is primarily a musical, not a literary, form 

a fact demonstrated times without 
number, in that libretti, in themselves 
and as literature or drama pure and simple, 
often negligible, ridiculous, and even 
frankly preposterous, acquire when con- 
joined with music a significance and 
pregnancy in which by themselves they 
are utterly lacking . . . Even the finest 
translation cannot but alter the color of 
the music and must inevitably lend 
to the voice-parts qualities and colors quite 
other than those intended by the com- 


” 


poser... 


The last sentence applies equally well 
to the translation of lieder. Those few 
French and German songs that might lend 
themselves to satisfactory translation are 
the exception rather than the rule. 


At the time of going to press, we learned 
with regret that Fritz Kreisler had been 
injured by a truck while crossing a New 
York street on April 28. He suffered a 
bad skull fracture and internal injuries, 
but the latest report from the hospital 
states that he is holding his own. We join 
his friends and admirers in wishing him a 
speedy recovery. 


Record Notes and Reviews 


It is the purpose of this department to review monthly all worth- 
while recordings. If at any time we happen to omit a record in 
which the reader is particularly interested, we shall be glad to give 
our opinion of the recording on written request. Correspondents 
are requested to enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 


Orchestra 
BACH (arr. Weiner): Toccata and Fugue 
in C; played by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, dir. Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, Columbia set X-195, two discs, 
price $2.50. 
A This is Vol. 3, No. 8 of the Peters 
edition of Bach’s organ works. It is some- 
times known as the Toccata, Adagio and 
Fugue in C; the adagio is one of the most 
famous of Bach melodies, and has been 
recorded as an organ solo, in Busoni’s piano 
transcription, in the Lionel Tertis viola 
arrangement, and in the cello version by 
Casals. Weiner, whose orchestral arrange- 
ment the Minneapolis Orchestra plays here, 
also made one for string quartet which the 
Lener group recorded for Columbia. In 
the present work, which has been per- 
formed by leading orchestras with a cer- 
tain amount of regularity, Weiner demon- 
strates skill as an orchestrator, and does 
not overburden his transcription to an 
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excessive degree. Without going into the 
aged dispute concerning the esthetic value 
of orchestral arrangements, I think it can 
be fairly said that the present one is a 
sober and faithful job, with all the virtues 
and faults inherent in music of its kind. 
Mitropoulos conducts with drive. As 
always, his performance is clean-cut, with 
no loose ends, But some may feel that he 
is too clean and does not fully project 
the grandeur of Bach. I was not a little 
disconcerted by the fast pace of the Toc- 
cata, and felt that, like several other things 
Mitropoulos has done, it was too unyield- 
ing and metronomic. Of course there is 
much to be said for that approach when 
contrasted with the swollen qualities of 
some of Stokowski’s work in similar music, 
but surely there is a happy medium. The 
Greek conductor, in my opinion, is cold, 
and never puts too much feeling into his 
interpretations. His is the analytic mind; 
and while he is a wonderful technician and 
can get whatever he desires from his men, 
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there is none of the broad humanity in his 
conducting that I feel in Walter, Toscan- 
ini or Koussevitzky. 


The recording, though better balanced, 
is not as realistic as that of Walter’s Eroica 
issued last month. There is a dead quality; 
chords, immediately 
damped, and the lack of resonance makes 
the performance sound even colder than 


it actually is. —H. C. S. 


when struck, are 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3 in E flat, 
Op. 55 (Eroica); played by the N. Y. 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, di- 
rection of Bruno Walter. Columbia set 
M-449, six discs, price $6.50. 


A This is a better recording of a sym- 
phony orchestra than the Toscanini ver- 
sion of the same work issued last month. 
But it is by no means ideal, despite its 
greater spaciousness and tonal resonance, 
for there is an overloading in the reproduc- 
tion, particularly on the bass side, that may 
make it difficult to reproduce on a set in 
which there is already too much bass. The 
wholly satisfactory recording of the Eroica 
thus has not materialized as yet. Perhaps 
it would be well to warn those who al- 
ready own the Koussevitzky and Wein- 
gartner versions not to be hasty in replac- 
ing them. A careful hearing of the new 
sets should be arranged, and by that we 
mean one that would allow for comparison 
on one’s own equipment, if possible. 

Our admiration for Toscanini’s reading 
of this symphony has not been altered by 
the fact that the recording is far from sat- 
isfactory. Nor does it prevent us from ap- 
preciating the Walter performance, which 
though less exciting and decidedly less in- 
spiring in its technical proficiency, is 
nonetheless a wholly admirable reading. 
Walter gives a sound, traditional interpre- 
tation, with the traditional slight altera- 
tions of tempo here and there in order to 
achieve certain effects, There is a ritard 
in the second theme of the first movement, 
ond there are other vagaries of tempo in 
the development section. Toscanini’s ad- 
herence to the strict rhythmic pulse in 
these sections does not hinder his realiza- 
tion of the nuances, and it is his ability to 
achieve such effects at the same time that 
he keeps the music flowing which makes 
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his music-making the more remarkable to 
us. The intensity of Toscanini’s second 
movement makes its grief more poignant. 
There is a deep solemnity in Walter’s per- 
formance, but not the gripping tragedy 
of the other. Probably the most provoca- 
tive point in Toscanini’s performance re- 
mains his torrentially energetic playing of 
the opening of the finale. The effect is 
exhilarating, but whether the composer 
intended it to be played in this manner is 
open to dispute. Walter’s conception of 
the finale, although less impetuous, is not 
lacking in authority or in dramatic energy, 
and the triumphant close is splendidly 
played by him. There is room for more 
than one type of interpretation of a work 
like the Eroica, particularly if the inter- 
preters are imaginative and forceful per- 
sonalities. 

Edward Sackville-West said recently in 
an article in The New Statesman and Na- 
tion (London), “like the laws of a country, 
great works of art are not static objects: 
they are systems of communication—baro- 
graphs which draw a different chart ac- 
cording to the mode of sensibility to which 
they are at any time addressed. It seems 
highly unlikely that the Eroica means to 
any of us today what it meant to Beet- 
hoven’s contemporaries. The truth of art 
is creative . . . Beethoven’s music tells no 
story and paints no picture; all one can 
say is that somehow we are powerfully 
aware of a moral conflict. The rest is mu- 
sic; but when it has ceased to sound we 
find ourselves thinking again of the cryp- 
tic drama at which we have been assisting. 
For to a far greater extent than that of 
any other composer, Beethoven’s opus is 
the history of his consciousness.” 

What Toscanini does in his performance 
of the Eroica and also in his performance 
of the Missa Solemnis is to make us more 
keenly aware than anyone else has done 
of Beethoven’s Jovian power and strength. 

—P. H. R. 
BRUCKNER (edited by Robert Haas): 

Symphony No. 5, in B flat major; played 

by the Saxonian State Orchestra, direc- 

tion of Karl Bohm. Victor sets M-770 

(five discs) and 771 (four discs), price 

$10.00. 

A The actual playing time of this work 
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is a little over eighty minutes. It is a 
long session. Yet it is not wholly unre- 
warding. For there are some truly unusual 
poetic messages in this work, as well as 
the usual Brucknerian long-windedness. 

There is always, to my way of think- 
ing, a certain self-righteousness in the mu- 
sic of Bruckner. Although he was a strong 
admirer of Wagner (this all too apparent 
in the first movement here), he did not 
have Wagner’s passion and fervor. Al- 
most all of Bruckner’s melodies are devoid 
of any sensuous feeling; one feels that al- 
most any of them could be converted 
into respectable church music. Even the 
Scherzo of this symphony, which suggests 
that the composer remembered the merry- 
making of the peasants in Beethoven’s 
Sixth Symphony, lacks the jovial and 
earthy touch of the latter. The movement 
might well suggest a similar scene, but 
with no beer or wine in evidence to help 
the merrymaking. 

The first movement has a long introduc- 
tion, which undoubtedly aims to project a 
mood of deep solemnity. The music at 
times suggests a hymn. This leads into an 
Adagio where the same mood is carried on, 
Throughout this movement, and for that 
matter throughout the symphony, the the- 
matic material is closely interrelated but 
much of it is devoid of satisfactory melody. 
The composer’s momentary efforts to be 
heroic are far from convincing, and the 
interspersion of short chorale passages for 
the brasses is not always ideally managed. 
The movement builds to an imposing cli- 
max, but the final three pages are pom- 
pous and grandiose. Bruckner employs far 
too much tremolo string writing here for 
my taste. Nevertheless the movement fas- 
cinated me, for, as I have already said, 
there is much that is unusual and poetic in 
it. 

The Adagio is a more completely satis- 
fying expression. The mood is one of rhap- 
sodic romanticism. The music flows with 
more assurance than in the first movement, 
and there is a greater sense of spaciousness. 
It is a movement of considerable beauty. 
The Scherzo, which follows, is based upon 
a figure used in the Adagio. Bruckner’s 
ingenuity in re-working this material is 
irrefutable. At the end of side 12, one is 
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supposed to return to the opening of the 
scherzo (side 11) and continue until the 
trio. This is somewhat unsatisfactory, how- 
ever, for the scherzo proper ends midway 
on side 12. 

The long finale (six sides) makes con- 
siderable use of the main themes of the 
earlier movements. There is a new inter- 
jection of a hymn-like line, which builds 
into a majestic double fugue. Much of this 
music tends toward the grandiose. The 
whole thing suggests a summation of the 
drama that has gone before, and the move- 
ment might well stand alone. I have al- 
ways felt that conductors would do well 
to perform sections of Bruckner more of- 
ten in the concert hall, and this could 
easily serve as one of such sections. 

Karl Bohm and the Saxonian State Or- 
chestra, who performed the Fourth Sym- 
phony previously on records, give an im- 
posing performance of this work. Bohm 
seems to me to be a better Bruckner in- 
terpreter than Hausegger, who conducted 
a recording of the Ninth Sym phony. The 
recording is well contrived, but by no 
means as brilliant or as sonorous as those 
obtained by Victor from domestic sym- 
phony orchestras. There are some crack- 


—P. H. R. 
BRAHMS: Serenade No. 2 in A major, Of. 


16; played by the Alumni Orchestra of 
the National Orchestral Association, di- 
rection Richard Korn. Victor set M-774, 


ling surfaces in this set. 


seven discs, price $4.00. 
A In his biography of Brahms, R. H. 
Schauffler summarily dismisses the sere- 
nades as ‘“‘both definitely dated.” This dis- 
missal is unjust. It is all very well to look 
upon them as sketches for the symphonies, 
but one should not lose sight of the fact 
that in them can be found some beautiful 
things. Naturally one may not expect the 
maturity and passion of the symphonies, 
but it is surprising that conductors avoid 
their manifold beauties. As a result the 
symphonies are played to death and the 
youthful lyricism displayed here remains 
virtually unknown to most concertgoers. 
Of course, this serenade is not among the 
composer’s greatest works; at the same 
time, the first movement, the quasi menu- 
etto, or the second theme of the finale are 
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Victor Red Seal Records Present Brahms Symphony No. 3, in F Major 
Played by the National Symphony Orchestra, Hans Kindler. Conductor 


Tils first major recording admirably fulfills 

the promise of musical excellence indi- 
cated in the Victor Record by this young, 
vigorous orchestra, released earlier in the sea- 
son. The Brahms masterpiece, one of the greatest 
and most popular of all symphonies, is played with 
superb power and enthusiasm which sets forth 
all the warm color and vitality of the rich score. 
Recorded exactingly, the brilliance and subtleties 
of orchestral tones are reproduced in marvelous 
detail. 


Other Notable Victor Album Sets for May 
The White Cliffs (Alice Duer Miller) (Musical 
Setting by Frank Black)—Lynn Fontanne, with 
Orchestra conducted by Arthur Lang. Album 
M-775*, 6 sides. List price $3.50. 

Quartet No. 17 (“Hunt”) (Mozart, K. 458) 
Budapest String Quartet. Album M-763*, 6 sides. 
List price $3.50. 


Concerto No. 5, in E Flat Major (“The Em- 
porer’) (For Piano and Orchestra) (Beethoven) 

Benno Moisévitch, Pianist, and London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, conducted by Georg Szell. 
Album M-761*, 10 sides. List price $5.50. 
Serenade No. 2, in A Major (For Small Orches- 
tra) (Brahms)—-The Alumni Orchestra of the 
National Orchestral Association, conducted by 
Richard Korn. Album M-774*, 7 
$4.00. 


sides. List price 


Piano Music by American Composers—-17 Selec- 
tions. Jeanne Behrend, Pianist. Album M-764, 
8 sides. List price $4.50. 


Symphonic Fragments from Le Martyre de Saint- 


Sebastien (Debussy)—Paris Conservatory Orches- 


tra, directed by Piero Coppola. Album M-767, 4 


sides. List price $2.50. 
Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis (Vaughan 
Williams)—-The BBC Symphony Orchestra, con- 


Album M-762*, 8 sides. List price $4.50. 
ducted by Sir Adrian Boult. Album M-769*, 4 


sides. List price $2.50. 


In the Connoisseurs Corner 

Festival of Brazilian Music—Four Selections, fea- 
turing the Brazilian Festival Orch. and Quartet, 
the Schola Cantorum and Elsie Houston. Burle 
Marx and Hugh Ross, Conducting. Album M- 
773*, 10 sides, List price $5.50. 

Symphony No. 5, in B Flat Major (Bruckner) - 
Saxonian State Orchestra, conduced by Karl 
Bohm. Albums M-770 and M-771*, 18 sides. 
List price $10.00. 

Italian Songs of the 17th and 18th Centuries 
Ezio Pinza. Album M-766, 6 sides. List price 
$3.50. 

Russian Liturgical Music—General Platoff Don 
Cossack Choir, N. Kostrukoff, Dir. Album M-768, 
6 sides. List price $3.50. 

1812 Overture and Capriccio Italien (Tschaikow- 
sky)—Boston “Pops” Orchestra, cond. by Arthur 
Fiedler. Album DM-776, 8 sides. List price $4.50. 
Single Records of the month include Moussorg- 
sky’s Night on Bare Mountain by Leopold Sto- 
kowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra, and other 
notable selections. 

*Also available in automatic sequences. 

For finer reproduction use RCA Victor Chromium 
Needles—-25c per package. 
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ECORDS 


about as lovely as anything Brahms ever 


wrote. There are uneven sections in the 
other movements, but unless one is so au- 
that but 


satisfy, the chances are that the work will 


stere nothing perfection will 
be heard with pleasure time and again. 

It was written between 1857 and 1860. 
Geiringer calls it a true divertimento, “not 
as lively as the first serenade, but with far 
There are five movements, 
that it 


one 


greater depth.” 
but 
pies about a 


the scherzo is so short occu- 


quarter of record side. 
The scoring of the composition is unusual, 
because violins, trumpets and drums are 
Thus a dark quality prevails— 


a quality, however, not incompatible with 


omitted. 


airiness and the springtime spirit of the 
As stated, the first 
delightful. The scherzo is over almost be- 


music. movement is 


fore one settles down to listen. In great 
contrast is the slow moment, where Brahms, 
not altogether successfully, injects a tragic 
quality into his score. Incidentally, the mid- 
dle section, beginning with side 4, strikes 
one as though it were going to break into 
the andante of the second symphony. In 
the fourth fifth 
shakes off the garb of philosopher, 


Brahms 
The 


finale is as natural and joyous a movement 


and movements 


as one will ever come across; no weighty 


utterances here, but a natural flow of 
good spirits. 
And so, as you undoubtedly will be 


hearing, as a change from the symphonies 


this album should be in every collection 
It is well recorded and beautifully played 
by the young instrumentalists of the Na- 
Orchestral 
training school for the symphony orches- 
tras of this country). ——F1, C. §, 
BRAHMS: Symphony No, 3 in I 
Op. 90; played by the National Sym- 


phony, direction of Hans Kindler. Vic- 


tional Association (a sort of 


major, 


tor set M-762, four sides, price $4.50. 
A Last month Stock and the Chicago 
Symphony were featured in this symphony 
by Columbia; this month Victor features 
the above set. From the recording stand- 
point, the Kindler performance is a better 
representation of a symphony orchestra, a 
clearer and cleaner job. And in most re- 
spects his performance is preferable to 
Stock’s. Neither 
much of the con brio spirit indicated in 


conductor achieves as 
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the marking of the first movement I like. 
Toscanini alone seems to realize the full 
meaning of But Kindler 
gets more bite and precision in his first 
and last than Stock. In the 
inner movements, Kindler is less convinc- 


this marking. 
movements 


ing. Although he obviously feels the lyric 
qualities of the second movement, his con- 
ducting there has not the finesse necessary 
for a moving interpretation of this music. 
Still, we prefer it to Stock’s, although 
Stock brings out the lines of the opening 
measures of the third movement better. 
But Bruno Walter both these 
movements with greater subtlety and feel- 
ing. In fact, of all the performances of 
the Brahms Third on records, I still prefer 
the Walter. first 
side of the last movement Kindler indulges 


conveys 


Midway in the record 
in an arbitrary ritard to which some may 
object, and in the final bars the balance is 
bad, for the horns obscure the return in 
the strings of the opening theme of the 
first movement. 

Both Kindler’s and Stock’s performan- 
ces seem to us somewhat needless duplica- 
tions. For neither does for the work what 
Walter and Weingartner did previously. 
Although the Kindler set offers an edge 
over Walter in recording, this in itself 
The Walter 
one of the best 
Vienna Philhar- 
world’s greatest 
orchestras. —P, Fi. A 
DEBUSSY: Symphonic Fragments from 

Le Martyre de Saint Sebastien; played by 

the Paris Conservatory Orchestra, direc- 
Victor set M-767, 

two discs, price $2.50. 
A Oscar Thompson’s invaluable work on 
Debussy gives a complete summary of the 
genesis and history of Le Martyre de Saint 
Sebastien, which comprises incidental mu- 


would hardly seem enough. 


set, made in 1937, was 
recordings made by the 
one of the 


monic, then 


tion Piero Coppola. 


sic to the mystery play of that name by 
scored for 
The in- 
strumentation was completed by the con- 
ductor André Caplet, and the work was 
first performed in Paris, May 22, 1911. 


Gabriele d’Annunzio, and is 


solo voices, chorus and orchestra. 


There is a prelude to each act of the drama 
(that to the fifth and last serving as an 
interlude), and other orchestral passages 


and incidental soli. ‘“‘Each prelude is in- 
| dental sol | 
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tended to evoke the necessary atmosphere 
for the ensuing tableau. The work has the 
characteristics of 
when the melodic line was more positive, 
the structure more polyphonic, the orches- 
tral color higher and more concentrated 


Debussy’s last period, 


. . Though there is here no tangible imi- 
tation of ancient forms, the music makes 
frequent use of Gregorian modes.” Ida 
Rubinstein mimed the leading part in the 
few (unsuccessful) presentations accorded 
the work. 

This album contains the Prelude, Danse 
extatique and Finale of Act I, La Passion 
from Act III, and the Prelude to Act IV. 
Like some music of its kind, it loses a little 
in being divorced from its text. It is very 
descriptive, it evokes a mood, and is highly 
suggestive, but it does not hold together 
well. It is as though the music from Pel- 
léas were played in an archestral arrange- 
ment; there would be wonderful moments, 
but the symbolism and meaning would be 
lost. Here a knowledge of the play is nec- 
essary, and those who procure the album 
will do well to read the original, or the 
detailed synopsis in Thompson, 

Despite its age (it was released in Eng- 
land some six years ago), the recording is 
good, and the performance fully captures 
the color and mysticism of the scoring. 


—H. C. S. 
LISZT: Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1; played 


by the Boston “Pops”? Orchestra, direc- 
tion Arthur Fiedler. Victor disc 13596, 
price $1.00. 
A This is the same as Rhapsody No. 14 
for piano. Liszt arranged it for orchestra 
and also for piano and orchestra (Hungar- 
Fantasia). 
formances of this version by Albert Coates 


ian Previously, we had_per- 
and Dohnanyi, which were highly regarded 
with its 
brilliant and vital recording, naturally dis- 


in their day. Fiedler’s version, 
places the older discs. Fiedler has a genuine 
flair for this type of music, and he gets 
the most out of it. The reproduction is 
good, but there is evidence of some over- 
cutting in the fortissimo passages. 
—P. G. 

MOUSSORGSKY (arr. Stokowski): A 

Night on Bare Mountain; played by the 

Philadelphia Orchestra, direction Leopold 
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Stokowski. Victor disc 17900, 


$1.00. 


price 


A There is no question that Stokowski’s 
recordings in recent years with the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra rank among the best 
in sheer reproduction of orchestral sound 
on records, Here is another bit of evi- 
dence of the outstanding job that Victor 
accomplishes with this conductor and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in achieving real- 
ism of instrumental sound and a vital and 
most effective dynamic range. 


It is doubtful whether some of the works 
Stokowski has Victor 


eclipsed at the present stage of recording 


done for can be 
development. Two of these come to mind 
instantly—the Fire Bird Suite and Petrou- 
chka by Stravinsky. There are more highs 
in these recordings and a richer and more 
resonant bass than are usually obtained. 
And on a true high fidelity machine the 
tonal effects are most impressive. 


As a performance of Moussorgsky’s fa- 
mous fantasia on a witches’ Sabbath revel, 
this new one of Stokowski’s is quite differ- 
ent from the splendid recording made by 
Paray several years ago. At best, the score 
is nothing more than musical melodrama, 
and it’s quite possible that Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s orchestration, which Paray uses, can 
be improved upon. But one may find that 
Stokowski’s changes seem to have been 
made less with the original program in 
mind than with Hollywood. For this ver- 
sion of the work was made for and used 
in the Walt Disney film, Fantasia. The 
score is considerably revised by Stokowski, 
and a special ending, including a final 
bell, which adds nothing to the program, 


is appended. 


The program of this work is indicated 
by the following legend, which is printed 
in the score: “Subterranean sounds of su- 
pernatural voices. — Appearance of the 
spirits of darkness, followed by that of 
Satan himself. —Glorification of Satan and 
celebration of the Black Mass.—The Sab- 
bath Revels—At the height of the orgies 
the bell of the village church, sounding in 
the distance, disperses the spirits of dark- 


—P. H. R. 


ness.—Daybreak.” 
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SMETANA: Bartered Bride—Polka, Furi- 
ant, and Dance of the Comedians; played 
by the Columbia Broadcasting Orches- 
tra, direction Howard Barlow. Colum- 
bia disc 71049-D, price $1.00. 


A It may come as a surprise to many that 
so popular a group of dances as these from 
the Bartered Bride has not been recorded 
since the Ormandy releases in 1935 and 
1936. Thus there surely is a large audi- 
ence awaiting these irresistable morsels, for 
the music is one of those rare bits of 
sheer exuberance and joy that can be for- 
ever heard with delight. Barlow conducts 
them very well. In certain sections he 
bogs down a little—for example, in the 
part preceding the coda of the Polka—and 
he does one or two rhythmic things that 
I have never heard before; but the import- 
ant thing is that he has admirably suc- 
ceeded in communicating the joy and humor 
of the music. He takes the Dance of the 
Comedians at a hazardously fast tempo, 
but comes through without trouble — a 
testimony to the virtuosity of the orches- 
tra he has trained. Too, the recording is 
good. —H. C. S. 


STRAUSS, Johann: Voices of Spring; 
played by Vienna Phil. Orch., direction 
George Szell; and STRAUSS, Johann, 
Sr.: Songs of the Danube (Donaulieder) ; 
played by Vienna Phil. Orch., direction 
Karl Alwin. Victor disc 13597, price 
$1.00. 


A Voices of Spring would appear to be a 
repressing of disc 8925, which was released 
in 1936. Since it was available only as 
a filler in the Zemachson Chorale and 
Fugue in D minor set, the present release 
will serve to bring this deliciously played 
work to a larger audience. I also like the 
idea of including on the reverse a waltz 
by the senior Strauss, who is represented 
in the Victor catalogue only by the Radet- 
zky March. The Donaulieder is a real sur- 
prise; melodically it will equal all but the 
very best waltzes of the famous son, and 
it is played with the true Viennese lilt. 
We recommend this disc as one of the 
finest of its kind. The recording, though 
not as brilliant as the best modern speci- 
mens, is quite serviceable. —H. C. S. 
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TSCHAIKOWSKY: Francesca da Rimini, 
Sym phonic Fantasia, Op. 32; played by 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra, di- 
rection Sir Thomas Beecham. Columbia 
set M-447, three discs, price $3.50. 

A& We hear many disparaging things said 

about Tschaikowsky, and often when we 

hear his music badly played we are apt to 
find ourselves in agreement with those who 
speak disparagingly. But few composers are 
so completely satisfying to the many rather 
than to the few when superbly performed. 

Proof of this was assuredly offered by Tos- 

canini’s recent broadcast of the Pathétique 

Symphony and in the Horowitz-Toscanini 

performance of the B flat minor Concerto 

on the same program. This set further 
substantiates the contention, for Beecham 
makes Francesca da Rimini a stirring and 
impressive experience. Where others are 
nervously energetic, Sir Thomas is dra- 
matically fervent. One understands better 
now why critics have called this work 
the finest piece of program music that 
Tschaikowsky produced. Beecham neither 
plays down nor exaggerates the theatrical 
qualities of the music; the drama and sen- 
timent are conveyed with sweeping inten- 
sity and subtlety, not with bombast and 
coyness. The tone is never forced, it is 
always expansively gracious. Moreover, Sir 

Thomas plays the music as Tschaikowsky 

wrote it, without the amputations that 

so many conductors make in the score. 


The program for this work is an elabor- 
ate one based upon the story of Francesca 
da Rimini in the fifth canto of Dante’s 
Inferno, Prefaced to the score is an intro- 
duction telling of Dante’s arrival in hell 
and the sights he sees there. ““Among the 
tortured ones he recognizes Francesca da 
Rimini, who tells her story.” Then follows 
22 lines from the fifth canto, beginning 
with Francesca’s words “. . . There is no 
greater pain than to recall a happier time 
in misery.” The interested reader will find 
the complete story of the tone poem in 
Gilman’s Stories of Symphonic Music. 


In March, 1877, Mme. von Meck wrote 
Tschaikowsky, ‘How I wish I could enter 
into your soul when you listen, for in- 
stance, to Francesca, or one of the others. 
Oh, what a joy Francesca is! What better 
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horrors of hell . . . and all 
the emotions that belong to the rarer levels 
of feeling! How can Wagner, with his 
realism, compare with you? He profanes 
art...” Mme. Meck’s reference to Wag- 
ner is interesting when we read part of a 
letter written by the composer to Taneiev 
in 1878. “I was much interested in Cui’s 
criticism of my 


portrays the 


Francesca,” he wrote. 
“What he said about the first part resem- 
bling a Russian folksong was not original 
with him; I told him that myself, last 
vear. If I had not, he would never have 
noticed it. His remark that I wrote it 
under the influence of the Nibelungen is 
very true; I recognized this myself when 
[ was writing. If I’m not mistaken, this 
influence is seen especially in the Introduc- 
tion, Is it not strange that I let an artistic 
work that I really do not care for, in- 
fluence me?” 

Tschaikowsky’s confession that he wrote 
the music under the influence of Wagner 
is interesting, for the score actually con- 
veys very little of the Wagnerian spirit. 
Mme. von Meck was right in her assertion 
that Wagner was more realistic than 
Tschaikowsky; but her friend was also 
right when he labelled his melodies as Rus- 
sian in character. 

As a recording this set seems to me the 
ideal reproduction of a symphony orches- 
tra, by far one of the best that Columbia 
has given us in months. And now, may we 
suggest that Columbia release in the near 
future Sir Thomas’ recording of Tschai- 
kowsky’s Fifth Symphony? —P. H. R. 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: Fantasia on a 
Theme by Thomas Tallis; played by the 
BBC Symphony Orchestra, direction of 
Sir Adrian Boult. Victor set M-769, 


two discs, price $2.50. 


A This is one of the loveliest scores to 
come out of modern England. It has long 
been a favorite of ours. It is not exciting 
music, for the mood is one of inward reflec- 
tion, but it is enduring music; and the more 
one hears it the more one grows attached to 
it. In it Vaughan Williams turned to a tune 
by a 16th-century composer, and found 
inspiration in it to write a work that par- 
takes the spirit of two worlds—the bygone 
era of Tallis and the modern age. The 
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work, written for the Gloucester Festival 
in 1910, reflects a different world from 
that of today. Men could reflect on seren- 
ity better in 1910 than they could some 
vears later. It has been well said of this 
composer that his reflections are not de- 
tached from common life, but rather it 
is the common life that generates them. 
He has shown us in his use of folk-song 
material how imaginative and sensitive he 
can be, and he shows us in this work how 


he can acquire similar inspiration from an 
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Elizabethan melody. This one is the third 
of eight, each in a different ecclesiastical 
mode, which Tallis composed in 1567 for 
the Metrical Psalter of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Tallis, says my friend W. R. 
Anderson, “is the Grand Old Man of Eng- 


lish cathedral music. His Responses are 
familiar in the English church, and so too 
in his Evening Hymn, in canon.” 

The present work is written for a double 
string orchestra, and a solo string quartet. 
Here is the description of the music given 
by Anderson in The Gramophone (June, 
1940): “We hear a hint of the tune in the 
pizzicato lower tones, with an answer, 
bowed, before the full tone is given out 
somber, perhaps in deep Old Testament 
indignation, which mounts as the full or- 
chestra is engaged for the rest of side 
one, at the end of which the music quietens 
for the two parts of the orchestra to take 
up and debate portions of the theme, in 
meditation or argument: one might feel 
here the spirit that broods over the folly 
ef man, rebelling in vanity— 
the lords devyse, 

In counsayles mett thereto: 
Agaynst the Lord: with false accord, 
Agaynst his Christ they go. 

“On the second half of side two a viola 
muses around the second half of the theme, 
and the quartet brings it into the contra- 
this 
thing that Vaughan Williams so surely ex- 
cels—a translation of the feeling of four 
centuries ago into the idiom of his own day, 
enriched, made flexible for modern knees 
(the ancient rigors of religion can be fig- 
ured as eased, thus), and employing a force 
undreamed of by Tallis. On side three the 
full orchestra 
energy, where the viola’s second part of the 
tune is developed; and on the last side 
the pizzicato notes bring in a high voiced 
return of the full theme, with enrichments 
of treatment by violin and viola; and so 
we weave to the Amen that will, I think, 
send more listeners away with a new appre- 
ciation of both old and modern spiritual 
art. 


“The Kinges arise! 


puntal agreement. It is in sort of 


works up to a climax of 


Boult, who is said to be in deep sym- 
pathy with Vaughan Williams’ ideas, plays 
this music with warmth of tone and fine 
precision. An earler recording made by the 
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Boyd Neel String Orchestra for Decca did 
not have the technical mastery or the rich- 
ness of tone of the BBC strings. 

It is good to find the recorders turning 
to British music. During these time, when 
our hearts bleed for England, it is well 
for us to hear and know more intimately 
the best of her musical art. —P. H. R. 


WAGNER: Love Music from Tristan and 
Isolde; the All-American 
Youth Orchestra, direction of Leopold 
Stokowski. Columbia set M-427, three 
discs, price $3.50. 


played by 


A Mr. Stokowski has taken the music of 
the Love Duet, beginning with the vocal 
passage O sink hernieder through to slight- 
ly beyond Tristan’s words, Muss ich wach- 
ern, and added to this the music of the 
Liebestod. There are some alterations of the 
original scoring and a few cuts. The vocal 
parts are given to instruments of the or- 
chestra. The whole job is smoothly con- 
trived. 

Stokowski has done this sort of thing 
before; in fact he has recorded two so- 
called syntheses from Tristan for Victor 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra. He plays 
this music con amore, but with some highly 
individual feeling for tempo and phrasing. 
He lingers on certain phrases and indul- 
ges in much rubato. The conductor’s con- 
ception of this music is contained in short 
notes printed in the front of the album. 
He tells us that “the voices of the instru- 
ments of the orchestra glide over each 
other voluptuously, or spring upwards with 
abandon, and the whole tonal design of the 
orchestra is seething unendingly as the 
creative energy of love pours itself into 
life expression.” It is all very well done, 
but we shall continue to prefer the origi- 
nal version. The voices lend a vibrancy 
and intensity which is lost in an orchestral 
a rangement of this kind. Such a passage, 
for example, as Brangane’s Warning loses 
its psychological effect entirely here. 

The orchestra plays with a tonal polish 
and assurance that suggest a more mature 
organization. The recording is excellently 
realized, more mellow and smoother than 
the early releases of this orchestra. With 
a light-weight pick-up, there was some rat- 
tling in fully scored passages. —P. G. 
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Concerto 
BEETHOVEN: Concerto No. 5 in E flat, 
Op. 73 (Emperor); played by Benno 
Moiseivitch and London Symphony Or- 
chestra, direction Georg Szell. Victor 
set M-761, five discs, price $5.50. 
& Now we have three well-played Em- 
perors; but none of the three is the last 
word in recording. The old Schnabel set 
was released here in 1933, but had been 
in circulation over a year in England. 
Columbia released Gieseking’s performance 
in April, 1936, and the present version 
came out in England in December, 1938. 
Of the three the most recent is the best 
recording; the bass, however, is too promi- 
nent, and the balance between piano and 
orchestra is not of the best. Schnabel’s 
version holds its age remarkably well, and 
the recording is still good enough to merit 
consideration. The Columbia set too can 
be heard to good advantage, though the 
recording is not as full as in the others. 


As for the performances—after several 
hours of heroic listening and comparison, 
after which this reviewer emerged with a 
slightly green face and unsteady legs—it 
is useless to state which is the best, for 
three different types of pianism are repre- 
sented, and a choice will depend upon 
the emotional set-up of the listener. My 
preference would be the Schnabel, fol- 
lowed by the Moiseivitch and then the 
Gieseking; but all are so excellently played 
that I would be content with any one of 
them. Beethoven purists may not like the 
latest set, for the soloist has a conception 
that is not exactly in the spirit of the com- 
poser. Still, Moiseivitch is the most color- 
ful of the three soloists. Gieseking is the 
steadiest and most polished. But Schnabel 
has the most heroic conception, and in this 
concerto that is what is needed above any- 
thing else. In the long first movement, 
Gieseking’s tempo has a uniformity that 
tends a little toward the monotonous, and 
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the big climax does not come off as well 


as in the other albums. The more powerful 
and rugged Schnabel achieves true grand- 
eur; his is a big interpretation that scorns 
excessive attention to detail. Moiseivitch 
gives the slickest performance, indulges in 
variations of tempo and favors dynamic 
changes. He likes to sentimentalize a little, 
and can build up a climax in an exciting 
fashion. But in his romantic peregrinations 
he loses a little of the character of the 
music; some of the scale passages are too 
feminine, and the long run leading back 
to the orchestral statement midway in the 
movement is not as meaningful as Schnabel 
or Gieseking makes it. Still, there is much 
to admire, and I admit myself impressed 
with his virtuosity. 


Even though the adagio of the old Vic- 
tor set is too drawn out, Schnabel comes 
closest to the heart of the music. Gieseking 
and Walter take the movement slightly 
faster. As a result, the mystic bridge that 
connects the last two movements falls in 
the middle of a record side, and the lis- 
tener’s attention is not broken at the most 
crucial point of the concerto, as it is in 
the other sets. I like the spirited and ac- 
curate manner with which Gieseking at- 
tacks the last movement, and think he 
plays it better than the others. Schnabel’s 
is the weakest. He trips over himself in the 
first four measures of the finale, and 
though he soon recovers and gives a good 
account of himself, his performance is on 
the heavy side, and he lacks the elasticity 
of better technicians. However, he gets 
the spirit, and his conception is more Beet- 
hovenesque than that of the colorful Moi- 
seivitch, who injects a little rubato here 
and there, brings out an inner voice or 
two, occasionally emphasizes a bass line, 
and in general relies on certain tricks not 
As I have 
said, purists may not like his performance, 


in accord with this concerto. 


although his eccentricities are not so glar- 
ing as to make the playing inartistic or 
utterly alien to Beethoven. For Moiseivitch 
is too much of an artist and too good a mu- 
sician to miss the mood or to distort the 
message; certain details may not be tradi- 
tional, but there is no denying the indi- 
viduality and poetry of his interpretation. 


—H. C. S. 
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Chamber Music 


BACH: Sonata for Flute, Violin, and Clav- 
ier; played by Moyse Trio (Marcel 
Moyse, flute; Blanche Honegger, violin; 
and Louis Moyse, piano). Victor disc 

13591, price $1.00. 


A Marcel Moyse’s cool, limpid flute tone 
is heard to advantage in the lovely open- 
ing Largo of this sonata. Whether the vio- 
linist employs Bach’s direction that the 
upper strings be tuned a tone lower one 
cannot be certain from the recording. On 
the whole the violin is subordinated to the 
flute, which, according to Schweitzer, is 
the way Bach intended to have the music 
sound. Bach did not write for a piano, 
and as fine as this performance is one 
cannot help but feel that a harpsichord 
would have considerably improved the tone 
of the ensemble. 


The sonata is divided into four move- 
ments, a Largo, a Vivace, an Adagio, and 
a final Presto. The opening movement, 
which is as long as the other three to- 
gether, has a poetic naivete and beauty, 
ind the two quick movements are delight- 
fully spirited. Despite the fine musician- 
ship evidenced in this performance, one 
feels that the music would have profited 
with more variety of color in the inter- 
play of the parts. The recording is good. 


—P. H. R. 


HAYDN: The Seven Last Words of Christ, 
Op. 51; played by the Primrose String 
Quartet. Victor set M-757, 17 sides, 
price $9.00. 

A Haydn wrote this work in 1785 for 
a small church orchestra. Later he ar- 
ranged it for string quartet and also for 
chorus. This is not the first time that 
music lovers have been able to acquaint 
themselves with the music, for several 
years ago Columbia made available a re- 
cording of the choral version by soloists, 
chorus and orchestra of the Tokyo Acad- 
emy of Music. The performance was not, 
in our estimation, a prepossessing one nor 
was the recording done satisfactorily. 

To our way of thinking, this is not one 
of Haydn’s most substantial works, al- 
though it contains some pages of searching 
beauty. The fact that the score was com- 
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posed for a definite religious function, and 
that to each of the seven main parts one 
of the seven last utterances of the Saviour 
was appended, has given a significance to 
the music which its inspirational content 
does not always bear out. There are nine 
parts to the score—an introduction, seven 
slow movements, and a final presto repre 
sentative of the earthquake which took 
place at the time of the Crucifixion. 


There is reason to believe, since the 
score of the string quartet version does not 
quote the words of the Saviour over each 
section, that Haydn intended it to be heard 
as absolute music, apart from any religious 
implications other than the title. And, 
it may be assumed, it will be as absolute 
music that the work will be approached by 
most listeners. A slow introduction and 
seven successive adagios provide for little 
contrast, which may be the reason why 
the work is performed so seldom in public. 
But the annotator makes a good point 
when he writes: “A recorded version of 
this work is all the more welcome, for now 
each listener can adjust the rest period be- 
tween each movement to suit his own con- 
venience.”” Since none of the seven slow 
movements has any direct relationship to 
the others, they do not have to be played 
consecutively. 


The introduction is a broadly written 
movement within itself, and in it can be 
found the seeds of the succeeding seven 
adagios. The movements that appear to 
me most expressive are the first, second, 
hfth and sixth. Elsewhere in this issue Mr. 
Primrose speaks of the fifth and the sixth. 
In my recording, the music of the sixth 
is pressed as the seventh; this is unfortu- 
nate, since Haydn's seventh flows imme- 
diately into the Earthquake movement, and 
the two are related through key signature. 
The utterances of the Saviour are given on 
the labels of the record. 


The performance of this music by the 
Primrose Quartet takes rank among the 
best interpretations of Haydn on records. 
A considerate attention to dynamics and 
1 fine feeling for good phrasing prevails 
throughout the score. The recording has 
been excellently contrived. —P. H. R. 
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MOZART: 


Quartet in B_ flat major 
(Hunt), K. 458; played by the Buda- 
pest String Quartet. Victor set M-763, 
three discs, price $3.50. 

A The Budapest Quartet that made the 

recording of this work that used to be in 

the Victor catalogue (discs 9290/92) was 
not the same as the present group of that 
name. 

In March we had occasion to review a 
recording of this work made by the newly 
reformed Roth String Quartet. It repre- 
sented some of the best playing on records 
by that organization to date. Comparing 
the two sets, one is immediately struck by 
the greater elasticity and subtlety of the 
Budapest group. They bring out the un- 
derlying pathos of the slow movement, its 
melancholy intensity, far better than the 
Roth group did. And the more subtle 
nuancing of the Budapest’s playing in the 
Minuet makes for greater charm. A great- 
er flexibility of line and diversity of tone- 
color in the playing of the Budapest Quar- 
tet places their performance from an in- 
terpretative standpoint far ahead of the 
other. But from the recording aspect, the 
Roths have been given a more realistic 
reproduction. It is not that the present 
recording is not good, but that it is lacking 
in the spaciousness and fuller resonance 
that is immediately apparent in the other 
set. Among the best things that Columbia 
has accomplished in the past year and a 
half are its chamber music recordings. In 
some cases, it is true, there has been over- 
amplification of a string quartet; this is 
apparent in the Curtis String Quartet’s 
Smetana E minor, 
which, from a tonal standpoint, I care 
less for than the Primrose Quartet’s re- 
cording of the same work; but in such 
works as the Bloch and Prokofieff quartets, 
where the amplification of the strings has 


performance of the 


been better handled, the greater spacious- 
ness of tone is desirable in conveying the 
surging, savage qualities of the two scores. 

This is, as we said previously, one of 
Mozart’s most vivacious quartets; a work 
that pays tribute to Haydn, to whom it 
is dedicated, but at the same time a fine 
example of its composer’s string-quartet 
style. I urge those who do not own a set 
of this work to hear this performance at 
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an early date; it is delightful Mozart, beau- 


tifully played. —P. H.R. 


PROKOFIEFF: Quartet, Op. 50; played 
by the Stuyvesant String Quartet. Co- 
lumbia set M-448, 
$3.50. 


three discs, price 
A I would mark this as one of the three 
most ingenious and engaging works of Pro- 
kofieff on records. The others are the 
Classical Symphony and the first violin 
concerto. 

It has been well said of Prokofieff that 
a dazzling play of sounds interests him 
more than emotion. But this is only half 
the story, for he is particularly inventive 
and fertile in the matter of clearly-marked 
rhythmic patterns. The present work, like 
the first violin concerto, is an example 
of this type of writing. It is as much an 
inner play of rhythms as of shifting melo- 
dies that dominates his writing in the three 
movements of this quartet. The work is 
pungent, ironic, and barbaric; at the same 
time it is filled with a healthy exuberance 
which is set off by its harmonic dissonance 
and verve. 

The predominating feeling of the open- 
ing Allegro is a surging uplift; most of the 
melodies have an upward drive, yet there 
is Consistent contrast in the thematic writ- 
ing. A first hearing of this music may 
leave one with the impression that there 
are awkward changes in phrasing as well 
as harmony. It may be observed here that 
Prokofieff was never orthodox in his har- 
abrupt changes 
would hardly be sanctioned in a text book 


monic devices and _ his 


on harmony, But several hearings of a 
Prokofieff work bring familiarity with its 
moods as well as its styles and one soon 
learns to accept the composer for himself. 
And so on the second and third hearings 
we find this movement taking shape and 
seeming far less strange and more convinc- 
ing than we did on the first playing. The 
second movement is a most skillfully de- 
vised scherzo. It opens with a short Andan- 
te which soon gives way to an energetic 
and savage Vivace. It is a tremendously 
dificult movement, for the composer util- 
izes almost all of the technical resources 
of the various instruments. The rhythmic 
structure is pulsating and insistent. The 
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nelodies are tossed from one instrument 
o another and difficult inner voices are 
played against the main themes. Recalling 
in many ways the famous scherzo of the 
first violin concerto, it is one of the most 
brilliant and effective movements of its 
kind that the composer has given us. 

The third movement is an Andante, but 
not of the conventional cast. The rhyth- 
mic boldness continues, and though the 
melodies are more plastic there is still no 
stress ON emotion or sentiment. 

The work is wholly modern in spirit, 
but unlike many other compositions of its 
genre it does not seem studied or manu- 
factured, Indeed it conveys an unfailing 
inventiveness, and a spontaneity that is as 
individual as it is assured. 

The Stuyvesant String Quartet, which 
gave us the brilliant and pithy perform- 
ance of the Bloch Quartet, does notable 
justice to this music. Intelligence and tech- 
nical resourcefulness mark the performance 
of this youthful foursome of American 
musicians. The recording is spacious and 
full. Several instances of rattling in the 
pick-up on my machine in full chordal pas- 
sages were less in evidence on the third play- 
ing than on the first, which suggests that 
once the recording is broken in the rattle 
may disappear entirely. This seems to me to 
be a prevailing fault with Columbia record- 
ings of late. 

We recommend this work to the atten- 
tion of all chamber music enthusiasts. 

—P. H. R. 
VILLA-LOBOS: A Festival of Brazilian 

Music: Bachiana Brasileira No. 1 (discs 

17966-67); Nonetto (disc 17968-69A) ; 

Cancao do carreiro (disc 17969B) ; Qua- 

tuor (disc 17970); presented by The 

Brazilian Festival Orchestra, Burle Marx, 

conductor; The Schola Cantorum, Hugh 

Ross, conductor; The Brazilian Festival 

Quartet; and Elsie Houston, soprano. 

Victor set M-773, price $5.50. 

A It is indicative of the esteem in which 
Villa-Lobos is held among the musicians of 
Brazil that this “Festival of Brazilian Mu- 
sic” should be given over entirely to his 
works, There is no denying that among 
contemporary composers he is a fascinating 
figure, for his works (numbering over 
fourteen hundred!) range through all man- 
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ner of media and styles, and he possesses, 
to a greater extent than any other South 
American composer, qualities which make 
his work interesting outside of his own 
country. At least up to the present time 
he is the one contemporary Brazilian who 
has been given an occasional hearing. The 
present “festival” (sponsored by the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art and the Commissioner 
General for Brazil) presents four samples 
of Villa-Lobos’ unfathomable style. The 
program might well have been called, after 
the manner of musical books for the lay- 
man, From Bach to Debussy. For, as Burle 
Marx tells us in the accompanying notes, 
“it is never possible for Villa-Lobos to 
conform for long to any extraneous influ- 
and each of the selections shows a 
different facet of his prolific art. Through 
them all we may note a vital rhythmic 


ence, 


sense and a flair for instrumental color— 
qualities which make his works much eas- 
ier to grasp than those of many a modern- 
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ist. But for an individual and recognizable 


musical style which we could safely call 
characteristic, we will have to know morc 
of the other fourteen hundred works. 

The Bachiana Brasileira performed here 
1s scored for eight cellos, and in its strik - 
ing tonal color recalls the sixth Branden- 
burg Concerto. Stylistically, of course, it 
is a long way from Bach, although the 
essential tribute to that master is obvious. 
The Nonetto (for chamber orchestra and 
chorus) which purports to be “an aural 
impression in miniature of the whole of 
Brazil,” is naturally near to the usual con- 
ception of South American music, and 
might well enjoy some popularity. The 
uncony entional use of the chorus is quite 
striking. The Cancao do carrciro is effec- 
tive, and affords an opportunity to admire 
the singing of Elsie Houston, an artist with 
a real genius for this sort of thing. The 
song shows not only the composer’s mas 
tery of descriptive effect, but his penetra- 
tion into the thoughts of his people. Fin- 
ally the Ouatuor, written in 1931 unde: 
the influence of Debussy, mingles the com 
poser’s type of nationalism with the im- 
pressionistic style of the Frenchman. 

The performances throughout are good 
and the recordng is satsifactory. 


—P. M. 


Keyboard 


PIANO MUSIC BY AMERICAN COM- 
POSERS—CHASINS: Preludes in D 
minor and F sharp minor; GERSHWIN: 
Three Preludes (disc 17910); MASON: 
Whippoorwill; MacDOWELL: Marc/ 
Wind; and CARPENTER: Diversion; 
GUION: Country Jig (dise 17911); 
THOMPSON, Randall: Song after Sun- 
down; FREED: March; and DETT 
Adagio Cantabile; SOWERBY: T/x 
Lonely Fiddle Maker (disc 17912); 
BEACH: Improvisation; FARWELL: 
Navajo War Dance and Sourwood Moun- 
tain; BAUER: White Birches; played by 
Jeanne Behrend. Victor set M-764, four 
discs, price $4.50. 

A Miss Behrend admits that this album 

is on the conservative side. Thus one hesi- 

tates to draw any generalizations because 
of certain notable omissions. Most of the 
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music in this album is neat, utterly polite 
and urbane, polished, and without too 
much character. With the exception of 
Gershwin’s Preludes and one or two at- 
tempts at arrangements of folk melodies, 
there is little that can be characterized 
as American. A cosmopolitan technique 
prevails, and the influences of foreign com- 
posers predominate. 

The Chasins works are lyric and roman- 
tic, and definitaly not of this century. To 
be sure, the composer protects himself by 
stating that “the music is the medium 
for abstract thought and expression 
it is with the feelings to be expressed, and 
not the manner in which they are to be 
expressed, that I am concerned.” Very 
well; but the fact remains that his idiom, 
as represented by these two pieces, is vir- 
tually the same as that of a composer 
like Rachmaninoff, and Chasins is merely 
repeating what another composer already 
has said. To some of us the manner of 
expression is just as important as the feel- 


nes concerned, and one Can see no use 


in dangling at the tag-end of post-roman- 
ticism—not in this day and age. It is the 
problem of the modern composer to ad- 
just himself to new standards. The means 
and techniques are up to the creators; in 
America, Harris and several others are 
showing how it can be done. At any rate 
I, for one, would rather hear a magnificent 
failure than the smooth but innocuous 
works of some of our older composers, for 
at least the former would be the sign of 
progressive experimentation; the latter, at 
best, is decadence. 

Thus the Gershwin Preludes, with all 
their jazzisms and vulgarity and dated 
faded qualities, are more representative of 
America and the post-war era than nearly 
anything else in the album. At least they 
are expressive of something. Mason’s W hip- 
poorwill is well written and conventional. 
As in Glinka’s Lark one notices turns and 
trills to represent the song of the bird. 
There is not much in the Lisztian, virtu- 
osic March Wind of MacDowell, and | 
feel that Carpenter’s Diversion is incon- 
sequential. Guion’s Country Jig is one of 
those hearty and robust affairs typical of 
the composer. Quite different is the con- 
trapuntal exercise of Randall Thompson, 
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or the massive, clanging March by Isadore 
reed. The Dett Adagio is utterly com- 
nonplace. Sowerby’s Fiddle Maker is repre- 
entative of the usual technique of arrang- 
ng folk material, but is saved by an ap- 
vealing tune. It starts 4 la Danse maca- 
re, with chords purporting to imitate the 
tuning of a fiddle. This business is also 
found in Farwell’s Sourwood Mountain; 
why do composers, when writing music 
ntended to represent American folk dances, 
automatically devote a section to chords in 
fourths? The two women represented in 
the album, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach and Miss 
Marion Bauer, seem to be more genuinely 
poetic than most of the men. The former’s 
Improvisation is a tiny sketch, delicate 
ind nostalgic without being sentimental, 
and reminiscent in mood and (a little) in 
treatment of Godowsky’s Alt Wien, al- 
though I do not know which came first. 
Miss Bauer’s White Birches is somewhat 
impressionistic, and is charming and pian- 
istic, showing insight and imagination. 
One of the agreeable surprises of the al- 
bum is the outstanding performance of 
Jeanne Behrend, who shows herself to be 
a first-rate pianist. Her playing is intelli- 
gent, and she demonstrates a fine technical 
equipment, The recording is good. 


—H. C. S. 


RAVEL: Valses Nobles et Sentimentales; 
played by Robert Casadesus, piano. Co- 
lumbia set X-194, two 10-inch discs, 
price $2.00. 

& The first performance of the Valses 

Was given at a concert in Paris thirty years 

ago this month. The entire program was 

made up of anonymous works, for the 
benefit of critics and musicians who were 
supposed to guess the identities of the com- 
posers. (The greatly embarrassed critics 

did not mention a word of the concert in 

their papers.) Ravel was present with a 

group of idolaters, who promptly pro- 

ceeded to tear into the Valses Nobles et 

Sentimentales, not knowing it was com- 

posed by Ravel and seeking—of all things 

—to gain favor with the composer there- 

by! Naturally Ravel was none too happy. 

Vuillermoz, who relates the story in Mau- 

rice Ravel par quelques-uns de ses famil- 

iers, does not tell the reaction of aforesaid 
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friends when they discovered that Ravel 
was the composer of the music they so 
gleefully attacked. 

Later, in 1912, Ravel orchestrated the 
work for the Russian dancer Trouhanova, 
and record buyers are familiar with it in 
that guise as performed by Coppola and 
the Paris Conservatory Orchestra. The 
present set is a first recording of the origi- 
nal piano version—and about ‘time too. It 
is strange that we have had to wait so 
long for such delightful music. 

Comprising eight dainty and fastidious 
sketches, the Valses represent the composer 
of the Sonatine and Ma Mere l’Oye rather 
than he of the more massiv e piano works. 
It has been said that parts of this work 
were amplified by Ravel into La Valse, 
and one can hear hints of that orchestral 
work in Nos. 4 and 7 here. But La Valse 
is the apotheosis of the waltz, while the 
Valses Nobles et Sentimentales are minia- 
tures; as Huneker said of Wagner and 
Chopin, one is the macrocosm, the other 
the microcosm. Seekers after sublimity 
may not derive too much from these per- 
fectly turned and delicately proportioned 
impressions, but they are supreme works 
of art nevertheless. Cabell, in Beyond Life, 
has Charteris say: “The life of a butter- 
fly, for instance, is just a graceful gesture: 
and yet, in that its loveliness is complete 
and perfectly rounded in itself, I envy this 
bright flicker through existence.” These 
words perfectly fit the Valses Nobles et 
Sentimentales; its loveliness is perfectly 
rounded in itself, and its bright flicker 
through existence will always provide hap- 
piness to those responsive to art that can 
capture the essence of a moment. 

Casadesus gives a beautiful performance, 
and gets some colorful effects, especially 
in the sixth movement, where he handles 
the tinted discords with just the proper 
shade. His tone is faithfully captured, 
but some of the good work is erased by a 
higher scratch level than we like. 

—H. C. S. 
RIEGGER: New Dance; and GLINKA 

(arr. Luboshutz): The Lark; played by 

Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoff, 

duo-pianists. Victor disc 17793, price 

$1.00, 
A The Riegger is a flashy, peppy, some- 
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what jazzy work. It is skillfully written 
and bitingly harmonized, but otherwise un- 
distinguished. Frankly, I enjoyed the Lark 
more. Luboshutz has made a pretty, if 
overembroidered arrangement of this bat- 
tered piece that has seen better days. Inci- 
dentally, I have heard it many times as 
a piano solo, but never until now realized 
how Chopinesque the main theme is. There 
is also more than a passing suggestion of 
one of the movements in Rachmaninoft’s 
two-piano Fantasie. The playing and re- 
cording of both selections are excellent. 


—H. C. S. 


Instrumental 

FALLA: Homage (Le Tombeau de Debus- 

sy); and TURINA: Rafaga; played by 

Julio Martinez Oyanguren, guitar. Vic- 

tor 10-inch disc 4546, price 75c. 
A When Falla was in Paris he came under 
the influence of Debussy. After the latter’s 
death he composed the present tribute. 
Ir is far from being an important woik 
of the great Spaniard; and the message, 
if there is one, is cryptic and stated in 
crabbed and angular measures. Turina’s 
Rafaga (A Gust of Wind) only faintly 
suggests the fresh air of Spanish melody 
and rhythm. Both works, I imagine, will 
appeal mainly to collectors of guitar 
music, and those will find the present se- 
lections well played and recorded. The 
Falla work previously was obtainable in 
Volume § of the Columbia History of 
Music, where it was not as well played 
as here. Oyanguren, with this record, 
makes his Victor début, and we undoubt- 
edly can look forward to a duplication of 
his fine work on Columbia records, 

—H. C. §. 

FLAMENCAN DANCE MUSIC: played 
by Carlos Montoya (guitar). Decca al- 
bum 197, three 10-inch discs, price 
Be a 
ATIN AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC — 
Vol. 1; played by Julio Martinez Oyan- 
guren (guitar). Decca album 174, three 
10-inch discs, price $2.75. 
& Carlos Montoya is a Spanish gypsy 


_ 


guitarist, who has assisted such famous con- 
cert artists as La Argentina, Pilar Lopez, 
and Juan Martinez. He is at present tour- 
ing with La Argentinita. His selections here 
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are all Flamenco music — music of the 
Spanish gypsies. Montoya has agile fingers 
and a spirited virtuosity. Not all of his 
material is equally attractive, but at least 
four out of the six gypsy dances caught 
this reviewer’s imagination. Thus Fanda- 
guillas, Allegrias, Sevillanas and Soledad Rosa 
are marked for repeated performances. 
Anyone desiring a single disc might do 
well to select No. 18105, which contains 
the last two dances named. 

Oyanguren’s artistry is more cultivated 
than Montoya’s; he strives for more subtlety 
and poetic feeling. The contents of his 
album are well chosen, but perhaps the 
highlights are a Villa-Lobos Choros, a Pe- 
ruvian Inca Dance, and a charming little 
lullaby from his native Uruguay. His 
selections are: Vidalita (Argentina Popular 
Air), and Inca Dance (Peru) (disc 231- 
77); Choros No. 1 (Brazilian Air) (Villa- 
Lobos), and Arroré mi Nino (Uruguay) 
(disc 23178); No Llores Corozon (Chile), 
and Guarani Dance (Paraguay) (disc 231- 
79). For those who do not wish all three 
discs, we recommend the second. 

The recording here is highly satisfactory 
although the frequency range is much less 
than we get from Victor and Columbia. 
There is also a higher surface to the needle 
—P. G. 
SIBELIUS: Malinconia; played by Louis 

Jensen, cello, accompanied by Galina 

Werschenskaya. Victor disc 17920, 

price $1.00. 

A& Not many people will be familiar with 
this selection. I confess that I had not 
previously heard it; it seems to be virtually 
unknown in this country. The work is a 
sort of duo between cello and piano and 
is full of characteristic touches that will im- 
mediately mark it as by Sibelius. One will 
notice exotic coloring 


tracking. 





in spots almost 
Asiatic—followed by the suggestion of Fin- 
nish and Norwegian elements. There is a 
thematic suggestion of a movement in the 
violin concerto, and the unabashed use of 
a theme by Grieg (the Erotikon?). From 
internal evidence the guess can be hazarded 
that Malinconia is a relatively early work. 
Collectors of the music of Sibelius will 
want this disc; others may find it a pleas- 
ant, if not too profound, memento of the 
lesser side of the grand old man of Fin- 
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ind. The disc is well recorded and Jensen 
roves himself a capable cellist. My curi- 
sity, however, was more aroused by the 
terling performance of his collaborator. 
fer name is unfamiliar, but she is a mag- 
uificent pianist. —H. C. S. 
Voice 
BACH: Church Cantata No. 158: Der 
Friede sei mit Dir; sung by David Blair 
McClosky (baritone), with Ernest 
White (organ), Boris Schwarz (violin), 
Eva Heinitz (cello), and chorus, with 
Ernst Victor Wolff conducting from 
the harpsichord. Columbia set X-191, 
two 10-inch discs, price $2.00. 
A This should have been one of the out- 
standing recordings of the year, for all of 
the participants are known for their ex- 
cellent work in this kind of music, and 
Bach cantatas on discs are rare enough in 
ill conscience. And this particular cantata 
happens to contain a great deal of true 
beauty. But frankly, the set is disappoint- 
ing. I would not dare to say to what ex- 
tent this is due to the performance, which 
seems pretty much on a dead level, since 
the recording is so muffled and dull in 
quality. It is unfortunate that the engi- 
neers did not try again before the set was 
passed. —P. M. 
ITALIAN SONGS OF THE 17TH AND 
18TH CENTURIES: Lasciatemi morire 
(from Arianna) (Monteverdi); Alma 
mia (from Floridante) (Handel); Che 
fiero costume (from Etfeocle e Polinice) 
(Legrenzi); Chi vuole innamorarsi (A. 
Scarlatti) (disc 17914); Oblivion soave 
(from L’Incoronazione di Poppea) 
(Monteverdi); Donzelle, fugite (Cav- 
alli); Tu lo sai (Torelli); Nel cor pin 
non mi sento (from La Molinara) (Pai- 
siello) (disc 17915); Caro mio ben 
(Giordani) ; Bellissime capelli (Falcon- 
ieri); Lungi dal caro bene (Sarti); Pu- 
pille nere (Buononcini) (disc 17916); 
sung by Ezio Pinza, basso, with piano 
accompaniments by Fritz 
Victor set M-766, price $3.50. 
& Mr. Pinza here forsakes the opera 
stage to make up a program of the classics 
of his native land. This is, I believe, his 
first venture into song, and he is to be 
commended for the proportions of his un- 


Kitzinger. 
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dertaking no less than for the quality of 
the songs he has selected. That he remains 
through them all essentially the operatic 
singer is certainly not surprising, nor is 
the fact that, if we accept his theatrical 
style, the singing is for the most part mag- 
nificent. 


Most of the songs in the set are new 
to records, and there is not one whose 
place in such a set as this could possibly 
be questioned. The singer has drawn most 
of his material from the Floridia anthol- 
ogy, but he has not confined himself to 
the most obvious airs. Lasciatemi morire, 
the noble lament which is all we have left 
of Monteverdi’s opera Arianna, has long 
needed a modern recording. It is interest- 
ing to compare it with the composer’s ar- 
rangement of it as a madrigal, which may 
be had in the Boulanger Monteverdi al- 
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bum (Victor M-496). Alma mia was re- 
cently given us by Lily Pons, and I leave 


the choice between her version and Pinza’s 
to the singers’ special admirers. I find the 
basso a bit choppy here. Oblivion soave 
is to be had in a recording with harpsi- 
chord, but sung in English by Doris Owens, 
in the Columbia History, Vol. 2 (Colum- 
bia DB 500). The basso gives his most 
restrained performance in this beautiful 
air. It is good at last to have Tw lo sai 
(one of the noblest of melodies), Px pill: 
nere (which Pinza sings particularly well) 
and the Sarti Lungi dal caro bene (less 
familiar than Secchi’s setting of the same 
text). 

The recording of the voice is excellent, 
and the balance with Mr. Kitzinger’s full- 
blooded accompaniments is very good. 


—P. M. 
MOZART: Don Giovanni: Dalla sua pace; 


and Il mio tesoro; sung by Beniamino 
Gigli, tenor, with orchestra conducted 
by Lawrence Collingwood. Victor disc 
15601, price $1.00. 


A When Don Giovanni was revived at 
the Metropolitan in 1929, Gigli’s singing 
of the Dalla sua pace was much admired 
for its tonal qualities, but in the extremely 
difficult and florid I] mio tesoro he was 
never comfortable. After twelve years it is 
remarkable that the voice retains so much 
of its beauty. (According to the diction- 
aries, Gigli is now a man of fifty-one.) 
But if his style was not all it should have 
been as a Mozart singer in his Metropolitan 
days, it is even further from the ideal in 
this recent recording. Ottavio is certainly 
the least colorful personage among the 
principals in Don Giovanni: he is a well 
meaning but spineless creature, whose main 
function is to act as escort for the two far 
more effectual ladies. Gigli, by excessive 
use of portamento and by the bad habit of 
aspirating in the middle of words, takes 
away from the poor fellow even the dignity 
he had. Ottavio was at least not a cry- 
baby. Il mio tesoro still finds the tenor 
unequal to the long runs. In order to 
manipulate them at all he pulls up the 
tempo set by Mr. Collingwood to nearly 
double. This device saves some of the 
phrase-breaking which is usually so dis- 
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tressing in this aria, but also destroys any 
possibility of clarity in the runs. On the 
whole this is not a very satisfactory re- 
cording of the two arias, though the voice 
itself sounds well enough and the orches- 
tral accompaniment is good. —P. M. 


ROSSINI: Barbiere di Siviglia: Largo al 
factotum; and LARA: Granada; sung 
by Carlos Ramirez, baritone, with Victor 
Concert Orchestra, direction Harold 
Levey. Victor disc 13594, price $1.00. 

& The main purpose of this disc would 

seem to be to show the versatility of a 

baritone who has previously been known to 

Victor customers as a night club singer. 

In order to do this, the singer has chosen 

Rossini’s classic patter song, which has 

been recorded by nearly every baritone 

from Battistini to Igor Gorin, Naturally 
there remains little to add to what has 
been done by its many famous interpreters. 

Mr. Ramirez has a good and ample voice, 

but here depends less on tonal quality than 

on labial virtuosity. Yet other singers have 
sung the air faster and with more bravado. 

And the accompanying orchestra is so ob- 

viously of salon proportions that the scor- 

ing can hardly be purer than that on the 
most primitive acoustic recording. The 
coupling is one of those numerous song; 
tracing their descent to the once so popu- 
lar F. M. Alvarez (composer of A Granada, 
etc., etc.) and partaking of the rhythms 
of modern Spanish dances. It is such songs 
as these which have given most of us our 
ideas of Spanish music. Here the singer is 
thoroughly in his element, and the propor- 
tions of the orchestra are no particular 
disadvantage. The recording is satisfactory. 
—P. M. 


RUSSIAN LITURGICAL MUSIC: Blessed 
Be the Lord (Tschaikowsky); Credo— 
2nd Liturgy (Gretchaninoft) (disc 179- 
17); Inspire my Prayer, O Lord! (Arch- 
angelsky) ; Requiem (Bakhmetieff) (disc 
17918); Song of the Seraphim and Che- 
rubim (Lomakin) ; and (a) Pater Noster 
(Sheremetieff); (b) Lord Have Mercy 
(Lwowsky, arr. Gretchaninoff) (disc 17- 
919); sung by General Platoff Don Cos- 
sack Choir, direction of N. Kostrukoff. 
Victor set M-768, price $3.50. 

& The present organization is different 
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trom that which records for Columbia; 
the latter is known as Jaroff’s Don Cos- 
ack Chorus, since Serge Jaroff is the di- 
ector. The present ensemble is named 
fter the eminent Cossack General Platoff, 
vhose military feats made history a cen- 
The word “Don” refers to the 
iver that runs though the country from 


ury ago. 


vhich the Cossacks come; it is used merely 
This choir has 
been in existence for 15 years. 

The the Russian church is 
often plaintive and melancholy. Melodi- 
cally, it is usually simple. Singing in the 
churches in Russia in the old days was an 
important part of 


1s a distinguishing term. 


music of 


and fre- 
quently religious concerts were given to 
crowded churches. There is much feeling 
in this music, and some of its sentimental 
and nostalgic. 


the service, 


As the annotator points out, the sing- 
ing here is often so delicately shaded that 
one might think some mechanical contri- 
vance was responsible for the muting of 
the voices, and then again there is a real 
exultant fervor in the full-throated pas- 
sages. The choir is more effective in its 
singing of Russian church music than 
any other we have heard. Although it 
might be termed a virtuoso ensemble, some- 
what stylized in its work, it does not go 
in for exaggerated vocal effects, as Jaroft’s 
group does. 

Most of this material would seem to be 
new to-records; the main exception is the 
Gretchaninoff Credo, an intensely dramatic 
selection, which is most impressively ren- 
dered. The earlier record by Mme. Pav- 
lenko, an alto, and the Metropolitan 
Church Choir of Paris (Victor 36040) was 
not so effective as the present version, 
which employs a bass soloist. The Tschai- 
kowsky selection is less impressive to me, 
but it serves to show the manner in which 
the choir can build from a pianissimo to 
an imposing crescendo 
Both the Archangelsky 
tieff are full of feeling. 


and back again. 
and the Bakhme- 


To those who do not wish to purchase 
the whole set, we can say that we believe 
ny disc in it will make a worthy addition 
to a record library. The recording is ex- 
cellently accomplished, but crackling in 


some surfaces of the review copies was dis- 
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turbing. It is unfortunate that the spon- 
sors of these records did not see fit to in- 
clude translations of the selections in the 


booklet. —P. H.R. 


STAR SPANGLED BANNER (Key-Ar- 
nold) ; and AMERICA (Carey); sung by 
Lucy Monroe with the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, direction of Charles 
O’Connell. Victor 17815, 
$1.00. 


disc price 
A& Miss Monroe has sung the Star Spang- 
led Banner no than 1,000 
patriotic gatherings, including Armistice 
Day at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
at American Legion National Conventions, 


less times at 


and four times daily for more than six 
months in The American Jubilee at the 
New York World’s Fair. The present re- 
cording was made in Constitution Hall, in 
the nation’s capital. 

The timeliness of this record is irrefut- 
able, and it is to the credit of all concerned 
that a first-rate job has been accomplished 
—P. G. 


on both patriotic songs. 


Poetry 
ALICE DUER MILLER: The White Cliffs 


of Dover (musical setting by Frank 
Black) ; recited by Lynn Fontanne, with 
orchestra conducted by Arthur Lang. 
Victor set M-775, 
$3.50. 


three discs, price 
& Mrs. Miller’s poem as recited by Lynn 
Fontanne enjoyed an unprecedented suc- 
cess when it was broadcast last October. 
The work has since been published in book 
form, and we are told that it holds second 
place on the national list of best-selling 
non fiction, which is an all-time record for 
a book of poetry. Unlike the vast bulk 
of timely and—though I hate to use the 
word—propagandist literature and art, The 
White Cliffs of Dover brings its message 
in straightforward, honest and sincere man- 
ner, I can well imagine that its story will 
have an appeal after the present tumult 
and shouting die. For its values are human 
values, though they are set forth against 
a background of our times. 

Miss Fontanne’s admirers will welcome 


this memento of her art. Her reading is 
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as straight and understanding as the poem 


itself, and the peculiar music of her voice 
has been successfully caught by the micro- 
phone. The musical background composed 
by Frank Black and conducted by Arthur 
Lang is definitely of secondary importance 
It does not attempt to do more than add 
variety by means of occasional descriptive 
touches. —P. M. 


Other Recordings 


BIBLE TALES: sung by the Golden Gate 
Quartet. Victor set P-61, three 10-inch 
discs, price $2.00. 

A The Golden Gate Quartet here presents 

six of its best known gospel stories in 

song: Jonah in the Whale, and Preachei 
and the Bear (disc 27322): Noah, and 

Job (disc 27323); and John, the Reve- 

lator, and Sampson (disc 27324). A con- 

tention that the group “swing the spirit- 
uals” they sing, taken by some folks, isn’t 
borne out by certain church groups of the 

South who gave this Quartet its first rec- 

ognition. Whatever one decides about the 

style of these four singers, it must be ad- 
mitted it’s a mighty effective one. 
—?P. G. 


“THE MIDNIGHT SPECIAL”, AND 
OTHER PRISON SONGS: Sung by 
Huddie Leadbetter and the Golden Gate 
Quartet. Victor set P-50, three 10-inch 
discs, price $2.00. 


4 Better known as Lead Belly, Huddie 
Leadbetter has been doing this kind of 
thing for some time. The songs he sings, 
with the assistance of the Golden Gate 
Quartet, are taken from the repertoire of 
inmates of Southern prisons and members 
of chain gangs. There is much of interest 
in them, not so much for the music as for 
a rather grim facet of American life. 
All of the material is presented without 
frills or arrangements, and is starkly real- 
istic. The numbers are The Midnight Spe- 
cial, Ham and Eggs (disc 27266), Grey 
Goose, Steu ball (disc 27267), Pick a Bale 
of Cotton, and Alabama Bound. It is a 
relief to hear music of this kind unadorned 
with the arty arrangements that have char- 
acterized other similar recent releases. We 
recommend this album as authentic and 
gripping. —H. C. §. 


CUVILLIER: The Lilac Domino—Selec- 
tions; London Palladium Orch. conduct- 
ed by Jack Frere. Victor disc 36382, 
price 75c. 


COLERIDGE-TAYLOR: Three Dream 
Dances, Nos. 1 and 2 (disc 27320); No. 
3, coupled with FLETCHER: Demoiselle 
Chic—Intermezzo (disc 27321); Lon- 
don Palladium Orch., conducted by Clif- 
ford Greenwood. Victor 10-inch discs, 
price 50c each. 


COLERIDGE-TAYLOR: Four Character- 
istic Valses, Op. 22; played by the New 
Light Sym. Orch., direction of J. Ains- 
lie Murray. Victor 10-inch discs 272- 

25/6, price 50c each. 


BLAKE-PARRY: Jerusalem; and HALL- 
CLARK: The Blind Ploughman; sung 
by Paul Robeson, accompanied by or- 
chestra. Victor 10-inch disc 27348, 
price 50c. 

STRAUSS, Johann: Unusual Excerpts; 
played by Viennese Waltz Orch. Victor 
disc 36391, price 7S5c. 





MASSENET: Scenes Pittoresques Fetes 
Boheme; and THOME: Extase; played 
by London Palladium Orch., dir. Rich- 
and Cream and Clifford Greenwood re- 


spectively. Victor disc 36392, price 75c. 


FOLK SONGS OF THE AMERICAS: 
sung by mixed quartet and vocalists, 
accompanied by piano and guitar. Vic- 
tor set P-55, four 10-inch discs, price 
$2.50. 


LADY IN THE DARK—selections; sung 
by Gertrude Lawrence, male quartet, 
and orch. Victor set P-60, three 10- 
inch discs, price $2.00. 

WALTZES OF THE WORLD; played by 
Victor Cafe Orch. Victor set P-59, 
three 10-inch discs, price $2.00. 


STEPHEN C. FOSTER SONGS; sung by 
Harry Stockwell and Veronica Wiggins, 
with Lew White at the organ. Victor 
set P-54, three 10-inch discs, price $2.00. 


THE MAGIC OF THE NOVACHORD; 
novachord solos by Collins H. Driggs. 
Victor set P-57, three discs, price $2.00. 
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News Letter from 
England 


T the ninth ordinary general meeting of 

Electric and Musical Industries Ltd. 
the organization controlling H.M.V. and 
Columbia records, etc.), held in London 
recently, Mr, Alfred Clark (chairman) 
stated that “during the period under re- 
view the output of gramophone records 
has been considerably larger than in the 
previous year. The demand is healthy and 
indications are that the record business will 
continue to expand in spite of the handicap 
of the Purchase Tax. The need of enter- 
tainment in the home, and the great diffi- 
culty in receiving broadcasting programs 
of good quality during air raids, will, we 
believe, counteract to some extent the bad 
effect of such a tax on our sales...” The 
Purchase Tax (33-1/3 per cent on whole- 
sale price of discs) is payable on all records 
(except Talking Books for the Blind discs), 
is well as gramophones and radio sets, 
marketed after October 21, 1940, or on 
records which the dealer has had to order 
after that date ... Record stores with large 
stocks of untaxed discs are doing good 
business . . . The gramophone as historian 
preserves the great speeches of Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill, as broadcast from 
May to September 1940, under the title 
“The Progress of the War”. Seven 12-inch 
records available separately or in H.M.V. 
album No. 348, with profits from sales to 
charities . . . Decca S.P. 35 is a recording 
of actual “on the spot” commentary of an 
air-battle in Dover area, eye-witnessed and 
broadcast by Charles Gardner of B.B.C. 
. . « Monthly records lists now cost half- 
penny (one cent) each to avoid paper 
wastage Two notable personalities in 
the British record world died recently— 
Walter Yeomans, of the Decca Recording 
Company, musicologist and recording im- 
presario, and W. H. Glendining, 78-years- 
old doyen of gramophonic journalism, the 
editor of the “Sound Wave” .. . Several 
public air-raid shelters give concerts of 
classical music with aid of records and an 
...E. J. Wender, of the 
Electro-Physical Laboratories, London, has 


amplifying system 
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designed a filmgramophone, which provides 
ninety minutes playing from four sound- 
tracks on one film. The whole unit meas- 
ures 14 in. by 9 in. by 7 in... . Under a 
new B.B.C. plan thirty-three different 
languages will be broadcast on six separate 
wavelengths for a total of 54 hours every 
day . . . The recorded interval signal of 
the British Broadcasting Corporation (the 
notes B-B-C played on a piano) has been 
much criticized as being too feeble (many 
people refer to it as “Tinkerbell”) and a 
more virile and robust signal is now being 
sought ... A popular broadcast dance tune 
today is called “Thanks Mr. Roosevelt” 
and the lyric praises Mr. Roosevelt and 
the people of the U.S.A. for helping the 
British Empire to carry on. 


—Donald W. Aldous 


In the Popular Vein 


Horace Van Norman 


AAAA—I Dreamt I Duwelt in Harlem; and A 
Stone’s Throw from Heaven. Glen Miller and his 
Orchestra. Bluebird B-11063. 


@ Miller and his spectacularly fine band probably 
set a more uniformly high level of general excel- 
lence in all their recordings than any other band 
in the country (with the possible exception of 
Ellington’s). It is therefore a bit difthcult to single 
out a disc for special mention, particularly in view 
of the band’s enormous output. But | Dream? I 
Dwelt in Harlem is outstanding even for Miller. 
Everything that one could possibly expect to find 
in a recording is here. A number that is attractive 
and fresh is treated to the glittering performance 
| 


that Miller always comes up with, and the results 


are stunning. 


A\AAA—Flight of the Bumblebee; and The Carnival 
of Venice. Harry James and his Orchestra. Co- 


lumbia 36004. 


@ Here is an amazing virtuoso performance. It 
has long been conceded, of course, that James is 
tops among present day trumpeters, but that he’s 
as good as this will come as a surprise to many. 
It’s true that James did an arrangement of the 
Bumblebee a couple of years ago for Varsity, but 
the present is incomparably more brilliant. (If 
our memory is correct, this arrangement is quite 
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different from the previous one.) The mere notion 
ot playing a thing like the Bumblebee on the trum- 


pet is audacious enough to begin with; but to pre- 


sent a performance that is technically so dazzling 
and exciting marks James as a sort of Paganini of 


the trumpet. 


AAAA—Jumpin’ Punkins; and Blue Serge Duke 


Ellington and his Orchestra. Victor 27356. 





@ Here is another Ellington ace Duke's son, 
Mercer, is given label credit for both of the num- 
bers, and if they are typical of the work lad 





| | 
can do, it appears that the Duke has a worthy 
scion to carry on the Ellington tradition. These 
are two perfectly gorgeous numbers, in completely 
contrasting styles, but original and distinctive in 
treatment. Where Mercer leaves off and Duke 
begins is impossible to ascertain, of course, but one 
can say that the net results are wholly Elling- 


tonian. The performances are superb, as usual 


AAA—OhA, Look at Me Now; and Hurry Back to 
Sorrento. Woody Herman and his Orchestra. Decca 





3630. 
@ Nobody really had a right to make a better 
recording of O+, Look at Me Now than Dorsey’s. 


After all, the tune was by way of being a progeny 
of Tommy’s—it was a product of his radio song- 


his swell recording seemed t 


writing contest—and 
be definitive. But we like this one even more 
Herman’s band is one of this department’s favor- 
ites, and of his many excellent records, this is our 
pet for the moment. The tempo is precisely cor 
rect, Woody's own vocal couldn’t be better, and 
the whole thing is characterized by what (for want 


of a better term) can be called “good taste 


AAA—I Found a New Baby; and Breakfast Feud. 


Benny Goodman and his Sextet. Columbia 36039. 


@ This is rather disappointing stuff from the usu- 
ally sure-fire Goodman Sextet. Individually the work 
is about as fine as it always is (although there are 
some astonishingly weak passages by Count Basie, 
of all people), but collectively it just doesn’t seem 
to jell at all. Goodman himeslf is never off his 
form, and Messrs. Williams, Auld and Christian 
are up to their respective standards, but neither 
side registers as it should. Breakfast Fend bears 
Goodman’s own name as the sole author; it is an 
indifferent opus which probably had a mildly depres 


sive effect on all concerned 


AAA—I Boogied When I Should Have Woogied; 
and That's Her Mason Dixon Lin Will Bradley 


and his Orchestra. Columbia 36044. 


@ | Boogied, etc., is an effective and original 
boogie woogie tune with an amusing lyric Johnny 
Mercer and Bernie Hanighen are responsible for it, 
and Bradley does a bang-up job, with Ray McKinley 
taking top honors for a terrific vocal—part real 


voice and part falsetto. 


AAA—Tschaikowsky; and Jenny. Danny Kaye 
Columbia 36025. 

@ Tschaikowsky is that tongue-twister in Lad) 
” the Dark with which the brilliant new con edian, 





Danny Kaye, nightly ties the show into knots. 
names of Russian 





Consisting of nothing but 
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composers (a couple of Poles got in by mistake 
and sung with chain-lightning rapidity, it makes 
demands on vocalist akin to Largo al Factotum or 
the Gilbert and Sullivan patter songs. Kaye puts 
it over perfectly, and tops it with what is definitely 
his best performance on records—that of the highly 
petted song Jenny. He has a real genius for re- 
cording this kind of material, and this disc should 
be the first in a long line by this extremely gifted 


comic, 


AAA-—-The Muffin Man; and I’m the Lonesome 
Gal in Town. Ella Fitzgerald and her Orchestra 


Decca 3666. 


ythm singer of them all, Ella Fitz- 


@ The finest 1 





gerald again taps the vein that brought her great 
success—the swing nursery rhyme. This time it’s 
The Muffin Man; and those who thought (like this 
department) that one more of that genre would 
be just cause for homicide will wind up by loving 
it. Nobody can touch Fitzgerald in this sort of 


thing. 


AAA—Shortnin’ Bread; and Mamacita. Fats Waller 
and his Rhythm. Bluebird B-11078. 

@ Mamacita is an attractive little number in 
quasi-Spanish style written by Waller himself, and 
played here by him at the organ and his little 
band. It’s really a charming tune, and serves 
remind us that Fats could have been one of ou: 
better song writers if he’d tried real hard. Shortnin’ 
Bread is very loud, but not very good. 


Other Current Popular Recordings of Merit 


AAA—Pyramid; and This Is Romance. Artie Shaw 
ind his Orchestra. Victor 27343. 

AAA—Taboo; and Do You Call That a Buddy? 
Larry Clinton and his Bluebird Orchestra. Blue- 
bird B-11058. 

NAA—The Jitters; and Broadway. Count Basie 
and his Orchestra. Okeh 6095. 

\AA—Blue Juice; and Harmony Haven. Charlic 
Barnet and his Orchestra. Bluebird B-11111 
AAA-——Bull’s Eye; and Slow Down. Joe Marsala 
ind his Orchestra. Decca 3715 

AAA—O Solo Mio; and Traumerei. Claude Thorn- 
hill and his Orchestra. Okeh 6124. 

AAA—I Close My Eyes; and Confessin’. Tony 
Pastor and his Orchestra. Bluebird B-11105 
AAA—Dark Eyes; and ( Is Wonderful. Jack 
Teagarden and his Orchestra. Decca 3701 
AA—Georgia on My Mind; and Let’s Do It. Billy 
Holliday. Okeh 6134. 

AA—Bogo Jo; and Open House. Lionel Hamptor 
und his Sextette. Victor 27341 

AA—Georgise on My Mind; and Alreet. Gene 
Krupa and his Orchestra. Okeh 6118 
\A—Everything Happens to Me; and Sleepy Ser 
nade. Woody Herman and his Orchestra. Decca 
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AA—La Rosita; and Minnie from Trinidad. Jim 
my Dorsey and his Orchestra. Decca 371 
\A—Jumpin’ at th ] Box; and Tabu Al 
Donahue and his Orchestra. Okeh 613¢ 
A\A—Ride, Red, Ride; and Congo Caravan. Mills 
Rlue Rhythm Band. Okeh 6119 
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different from the previous one.) The mere notion 
of playing a thing like the Bumblebee on the trum- 
pet is audacious enough to begin with; but to pre- 
sent a performance that is technically so dazzling 
and exciting marks James as a sort of Paganini of 
the trumpet. 


AAAA—Jumpin’ Punkins; and Blue Serge. Duke 


Ellington and his Orchestra. Victor 27356. 


@ Here is another Ellington ace. Duke’s son, 
Mercer, is given label credit for both of the num- 
bers, and if they are typical of the work the lad 
can do, it appears that the Duke has a worthy 
scion to carry on the Ellington tradition. These 
are two perfectly gorgeous numbers, in completely 
contrasting styles, but original and distinctive in 
treatment. Where Mercer leaves off and Duke 
begins is impossible to ascertain, of course, but one 
can say that the net results are wholly Elling- 
tonian. The performances are superb, as usual. 


AAA—OA, Look at Me Now; and Hurry Back to 
Sorrento. Woody Herman and his Orchestra. Decca 
3630. 

@ Nobody really had a right to make a better 
recording of Ob, Look at Me Now than Dorsey’s. 
After all, the tune was by way of being a progeny 
of Tommy’s—it was a product of his radio song- 
writing contest—and his swell recording seemed to 
be definitive. But we like this one even more. 
Herman’s band is one of this department’s favor- 
ites, and of his many excellent records, this is our 
pet for the moment. The tempo is precisely cor- 
rect, Woody’s own vocal couldn’t be better, and 
the whole thing is characterized by what (for want 
of a better term) can be called “‘good taste.” 


AAA—I Found a New Baby; and Breakfast Feud. 
Benny Goodman and his Sextet. Columbia 36039. 
@ This is rather disappointing stuff from the usu- 
ally sure-fire Goodman Sextet. Individually the work 
is about as fine as it always is (although there are 
some astonishingly weak passages by Count Basie, 
of all people), but collectively it just doesn’t seem 
to jell at all. Goodman himeslf is never off his 
form, and Messrs. Williams, Auld and Christian 
are up to their respective standards, but neither 
side registers as it should. Breakfast Feud bears 
Goodman’s own name as the sole author; it is an 
indifferent opus which probably had a mildly depres- 
sive effect on all concerned. 


AAA—I Boogied When I Should Have Woogied; 
and That’s Her Mason Dixon Line. Will Bradley 
and his Orchestra. Columbia 36044. 

@ I Boogied, etc., is an effective and original 
boogie woogie tune with an amusing lyric. Johnny 
Mercer and Bernie Hanighen are responsible for it, 
and Bradley does a bang-up job, with Ray McKinley 
taking top honors for a terrific vocal—part real 
voice and part falsetto. 


AAA—Tschaikowsky; and Jenny. Danny Kaye. 
Columbia 36025. 

@ Tschaikowsky is that tongue-twister in Lady 
in the Dark with which the brilliant new comedian, 
Danny Kaye, nightly ties the show into knots. 
Consisting of nothing but the names of Russian 
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composers (a couple of Poles got in by mistake) 
and sung with chain-lightning rapidity, it makes 
demands on vocalist akin to Largo al Factotum or 
the Gilbert and Sullivan patter songs. Kaye puts 
it over perfectly, and tops it with what is definitely 
his best performance on records—that of the highly 
petted song Jenny. He has a real genius for re- 
cording this kind of material, and this disc should 
be the first in a long line by this extremely gifted 
comic. 


AAA—The Muffin Man; and I’m the Lonesomest 
Gal in Town. Ella Fitzgerald and her Orchestra. 
Decca 3666. 

@ The finest rhythm singer of them all, Ella Fitz- 
gerald again taps the vein that brought her great 
success—the swing nursery rhyme. This time it’s 
The Muffin Man; and those who thought (like this 
department) that one more of that genre would 
be just cause for homicide will wind up by loving 
it. Nobody can touch Fitzgerald in this sort of 
thing. 


AAA—Shortnin’ Bread; and Mamacita. Fats Waller 
and his Rhythm. Bluebird B-11078. 

@ Mamacita is an attractive little number in 
quasi-Spanish style written by Waller himself, and 
played here by him at the organ and his little 
band. It’s really a charming tune, and serves to 
remind us that Fats could have been one of our 
better song writers if he’d tried real hard. Shortnin’ 
Bread is very loud, but not very good. 


Other Current Popular Recordings of Merit 


AAA—Pyramid; and This Is Romance. Artie Shaw 
and his Orchestra. Victor 27343. 

AAA—Taboo; and Do You Call That a Buddy? 
Larry Clinton and his Bluebird Orchestra. Blue- 
bird B-11058. 

AAA—The Jitters; and Broadway. Count Basie 
and his Orchestra. Okeh 6095. 

AAA—Blue Juice; and Harmony Haven. Charlie 
Barnet and his Orchestra. Bluebird B-11111. 
AAA—Bull’s Eye; and Slow Down. Joe Marsala 
and his Orchestra. Decca 3715. 

AAA—O Solo Mio; and Traéumerei. Claude Thorn- 
hill and his Orchestra. Okeh 6124. 

AAA—I Close My Eyes; and Confessin’. Tony 
Pastor and his Orchestra. Bluebird B-11105. 
AAA—Dark Eyes; and Chicks Is Wonderful. Jack 
Teagarden and his Orchestra. Decca 3701. 
AA—Georgia on My Mind; and Let’s Do It. Billy 
Holliday. Okeh 6134. 

AA—Bogo Jo; and Open House. Lionel Hampton 
and his Sextette. Victor 27341. 

AA—Georgia on My Mind; and Alreet. Gene 
Krupa and his Orchestra. Okeh 6118. 
AA—Everything Happens to Me; and Sleepy Sere- 
nade. Woody Herman and his Orchestra. Decca 
3693. 

AA—La Rosila; and Minnie from Trinidad. Jim- 
my Dorsey and his Orchestra. Decca 3711. 
AA—Jumpin’ at the Juke Box; and Tabu. Al 
Donahue and his Orchestra. Okeh 6136. 
AA—Ride, Red, Ride; and Congo Caravan. Mills 
Blue Rhythm Band. Okeh 6119. 
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